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INVITATION. 

VISITORS are always welcome at The C 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
* @ 


New England and Other Matters. 


O* the cover of The Companion this week 
are presented three of the prize-winning pic- 
tures in the recent contest arranged by the Civic 
Federation of Newton, Massachusetts. The 
object of the contest was to stimulate local pride 
and to arouse greater interest in the numerous 
beauty-spots of the city. Many artistic photo- 
graphs of trees, streets, parks, boulevards, 
bridges, fountains, schools, noted houses, public 
memorials, lakes and rivers were submitted to 
the committee. They are to be placed on ex- 
hibition in various places in the city. Later 
they will be kept on file at the public library. 
There will be a similar contest in 1911, when 
special emphasis will be placed on public build- 
ings and historic spots. The plan is a good 
one for any community to adopt. 
* 
Te many educational institutions in and 
round Boston will receive an interesting 
addition when the school year opens next Sep- 
tember. It is Wentworth Institute, for which a 
home is being erected on Huntington Avenue, 
nearly opposite the new Museum of Fine Arts. 
The late Arioch Wentworth left three and one- 
half million dollars to build and maintain an 
institution to train boys and young men in the 
mechanical arts. It will have day and evening 
classes for those who seek a higher degree of 
efficiency in the various trades, which require 
both skill and intelligence, than they may attain 
through any opportunities now open. Arthur 
L. Williston is to be principal of the-new school. 
& 
NCE acquired, the habit of saving money 
is not a difficult one to keep up. A Boston 
business man has neatly illustrated how easily 
the habit may receive a stimulus from an outside 
influence. In 1908 he made a Christmas present 
of five dollars to each of his one hundred and 
forty-seven employés, but instead of giving the 
money itself directly to them, he deposited it to 
the credit of each in a savings-bank and gave 
them the bank-books. A recent investigation 
shows that ninety of the one hundred and forty- 
seven have continued the accounts which were 
thus opened, and that in the two years they 
have increased the deposits to their credit from 
four hundred and fifty dollars to over four thou- 
sand dollars. ° 


WHEN it is stated that the farm acreage in 
New Hampshire has decreased ten per 
cent. in the past ten years, one is led to believe 
that the agriculture of the state is in a bad way. 
But the statement is misleading, for it tells only 
a small part of the story. Although the acreage 
has decreased as stated, the value of the farms 
in New Hampshire has increased fifteen and 
one-half million dollars in the same ten years. 
The farm land itself is worth nine million dol- 
lars more than it was ten years ago, and the 
buildings and farm implements are worth six 
and one-half millions more. Moreover, the de- 
crease in farm acreage is largely due to the sale 
of small farms to non-residents who use them 
as summer homes, and who have greatly in- 
creased their value as assessable property. 
& 

MA has reason to be proud of the enlarged 

and remodeled state Capitol which was 
mentioned in these columns a few weeks ago, 
but a source of special gratification in this con- 
nection is the fact that the work was all done 
within the appropriation of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars made by the legislature 
two years ago, and the commission in charge 
of the work has a surplus to turn back into the 
state treasury. It is a small surplus, to be 
sure, but the usual experience of states in such 
matters is that appropriations are largely over- 
spent, wholesale extravagance fostered, and more 
money called for before the work is half-done. 
Maine is to be congratulated that Chairman 
Hichborn and his associates on the Capitol com- 
mission are men who apply the honesty and 
economy of their private business methods to 
the public work with which they are entrusted. 
Not only in this particular instance, but in the 
management of its public affairs generally 
* throughout its history, Maine has been nota- 


bly fortunate in the character of its officials 





and lawmakers, and has happily escaped the 
scandals of graft and extravagance which have 
stained the record of some of its sister states in 
the Union. e 


Rass Island is the only New England 
state directly interested in the movement 
for a celebration in 1913 in honor of the centen- 
nial of the victory of Commodore Perry over 
the British fleet on Lake Erie. The other 
states concerned are those which border on the 


.| Great Lakes, and it is proposed to erect an im- 


posing memorial, nearly five hundred feet tall, 
at Put-in-Bay, near Sandusky, Ohio, the scene 
of the famous battle. The expense of the me- 
morial will be about one million dollars, and its 
dedication will be made a notable occasion. The 
participation of Rhode Island comes from the 
fact that Commodore Perry was a native and 
resident of that state. Moreover, he took with 
him from Rhode Island a large number of the 
men who built and manned his fleet. Seven of | f 
his nine vessels were commanded by Newport 
men, and forty-five of the fifty-one guns on the 
vessels were in charge of Newport gunners. 
& 


APHAZARD benevolence may not be a 

serious evil, but it certainly results in a 
great waste of effort and money in nearly all 
large communities. In the great cities there is 
usually more or less of an attempt at codrdina- 
tion of charitable effort, but in the smaller cen- 
ters there are too often numerous organizations 
of a religious, fraternal or benevolent nature, 
each of which is ignorant of what the others 
are doing. The result is that there is much 
misdirected effort, and that many opportunities 
for helpfulness are wholly neglected. In the 
town of Amherst, Massachusetts, an interesting 
experiment is being made in an attempt to 
remedy this state of things. A league has been 
formed which will be the center of all the local 
activities for social service—a clearing-house, 
as it were, for all charitable and community 
work. For instance, there will be a register of 


available nurses and household helpers. The | ; my 


league will have in charge such things as the 
day-nursery and the playgrounds for children. 
Its superintendent or agent will investigate all 
reported cases of destitution, and help will be | o 
given accordingly. The superintendent’s office 
will be a center of information to which in- 
dividuals and organizations may come at all 
times. The plan of such a service league was | and 
under consideration in Amherst for some time 
before it was adopted. It seems a sensible idea | ter 
which many other communities would be wise 


to copy. a Ss 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY. 


NE day, when Rev. Dr. W. E. Hatcher 
On Virginia was a guest of the eminent 
Mr. Spurgeon in London, they visited 
the latter’s orphanage, where they spent the 
bulk of the day with the happy beneficiaries of 


that vast charity. As they approached the| march. 


entrance in the morning, Doctor Hatcher re- 
counts in his recent delightful book, ‘‘Along 
the Trail of the Friendly Years,’’ that Spurgeon 
pointed from the open carriage, and a 


**Yonder is a A bank where I money 
for taking care of my family undred 


Se 
tor Hatcher told him, somewhat grum- 
bingy a he did not have very much to do 
but ordinarily he could see a bank 
when it was in front of him, but he did not 
see any bank about there. 
Lag A Nt then about to pass under an arch- 
up Lage the wall, said, 


Mthere tee and the oth 
‘*There tt is,’ other saw, cut into the 
—_ “ Jehovah-jireh.’? (The Lord will pro- 


t,’? he went on, ‘‘is my bank; it never 
breaks, never suspends, never gets empty. My 
children have never lacked for covering or for 
food, and I have no fear that they ever will.’’ 


* ¢ 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. 

HEN by an act of Congress in 1807 

the importation of slaves into the 

United States was prohibited, the trade 
did not cease at once. The most memorable 
result of the prohibition, according to the author 


and between the rows of heads. When lying 
down, the air space was greater, but when | the 
vessel rolled to the waves, all of them sawed to 
and fro over the cracks between the unplaned 
deck boards. In storms the washing of the 
waves across the deck compelled the crew to 
put on the hatches, and keep them on some- 
times for days at a stretch. 
Moreover, the slaves were kept fastened to 
= deck ; they were not allowed to leave their 
‘positions for any pur 
fixed ours, when they were and, in small 
gangs, were taken to the upper for a short 
airing. 
Meantime the allowance of water was a pint 
a day. How the sufferings of the slaves were 
added to may be s' by one sto 
When the slaver rillante, Captain fomans, 
with six hundred slaves in its hold, was over- 
hauled by British cruisers during a and 
Homans saw that the boats of the cruisers would 
soon come to the vessel, he got the anchor in 
position as if for anchoring. 
Then the iron cable was oy along the 


rail outside of all, and held in place by slender 
cords. To this chain all the slaves were care- 
fully a means of ropes chains 


view (it was at night), the anchor was cast 
and the six hundred slaves were dragged 
down to the bottom of the sea. 
To ~ a vessel, worth at most five thousand 
oo from — Homans murdered 
s 


TWO GREAT SONGS. 

HE two great war-songs on the Southern 
side in our civil conflict of half a century 
ago were ‘‘Maryland’’ and ‘‘ Dixie.’ 

The first of these, writes Mr. F. R. Marvin in 
‘*Excursions of a Book-Lover,’’ was published 
in the Charleston, South Carolina, Mercury, 
and at once became the delight of every Con- 
federate heart. The second, strange to say, 
was written by a Northern man, who was 
himself greatly surprised when he found himself 
the author of the song most popular with 
Southern soldiers. But Daniel Decatur Emmet 
did not write it for the use to which it was put. 


met was a minstrel, and cracking 
jokes and deligh ighting young old with his 
— mingling wit and pathos. Black- 


pitas of ot life. Thus, + travelled 
° returning = a — that 
sli as poor 
slipped e was when Tee te Ulaseaned hi face and 
strung his violin. 
He was the inventor of ‘‘the walk-around,’’ 
and soon his name was in a million mouths. 


~- com songs with wonderful mas- 
ot that peta welt = of feeling and melody. 
Most no longer remembered, 
but tDisie ‘ved, pom! "will always live, be- 
cause of its old ae ey associations. 
was as part of -around’’ that 


It * ‘walk 
‘*Dixie’’ was Sactractal. Of a Sunday nigh’ 
under the = of < sane. the ere 


Southern written, with 
thought of es future! “The follow Monday 
it was sung, and a new fortune fell in the lap 


of Emmet. It was by e body, and 
months later, the war 


Upon more than 
em — ie é y, made sacred b 
great song of the Co! 

the thousands of brave men vie perished wi 
its notes upon their lips. 


® © 


HE FORGOT HIMSELF. 
R several years Mrs. Ringgold, the sub- 
urban milliner, had bought her kitchen 
supplies from a neighboring grocer, and 
had had no reason to complain of him. She 
was not strongly tempted to change her trade, 
therefore, when an agent for a down -town 
house called upon her one day and tried to 
secure her as a customer. She gave him scant 
encouragement, 
“Tam ectl 
she said. Pete treats Sue fal. sessed 
“But I can save you money on some things, 


madam,’’ he urged. ‘‘For instance, we can 

sell you the best coffee there is for twenty-se 

cents a pound. We are making a apeaaiby of of 
ME erty hav T have to pa; >a te. Barnes.’’ 
**What di ne = you that price?’’ 
**Mocha and J 


“You tell M . Hernes, *? said the with 
some heat, “that Tile give him fon Gotha 8 
> for all the Mocha and Java he has in his 


of ‘‘The Story of the American Merchant | sto 


Marine,’’ was the effect upon the victims of 
the trade, and a brief description of the ships 
used in bringing negroes from Africa will help 
one to understand the horrors of their situation. 
The American slave-ships were usually small 
vessels, say one hundred feet or so long and 
ten or twelve feet deep. On the way to the 
coast what was called the slave-deck was laid. 
By means of beams, stanchions and rough 
planks a temporary deck was built three feet 
below the regular deck. The naked slaves 
were placed upon this deck. 


-... the days of the lawful trade they were 
—- to lie down on their backs, shoulder 
oulder, with heads outboard in a row all 
al the slave-deck. Then other rows of the 
kind were made on the deck inside the first row 
| ay the deck was entirely covered. When 
the law prohibited the trade, the slavers in- 
creased the number carried to the utmost ca’ 
ity of their vessels, in order to increase their 
profits and cover the risks. To do this they 
compelled the negroes to lie down on their sides, 
breast to back, — ‘‘spoon fashion,’’ —or else 
they were made to sit in rows, breast to back, 
from the wall of the ship to the center. When 
sitting thus, the only air space between the 
two decks was that over the rows of shoulders 








“Then you don’t sell any real Mocha and 
— = me do you?” asked Mrs. Ringgold. 
r— 


*® & 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT. 


R. and Mrs. Benson were on their way 
home, after having listened to an illus- 
trated lecture on Siam by a professional 

traveller, who was a fluent talker, but either 
through carelessness or as the result of a de- 
fective education, took all sorts of liberties with 
the king’s English. Mr. Benson, something of 
a purist himself, was bewailing the lecturer’s 
apparent illiteracy. 

“‘A man ought to have at least a common- 
school education,’’ he said, ‘‘before he starts 
out to instruct the people, and this ae Ss seems 


ignorant of even the rudiments of 
“Well, he made an interestin talk, anyhow,” 

contended Mrs. Benson. e knew what he 
wanted to say, and he said it the best he could. 
He didn’t hesitate for a word. You’ll have pe 
admit that he has an excellent command of 
language. ’’ 

**Yes, yes!’’ retorted her husband, a 


tiently. ¥ ‘*What I am complaining of is t 
he hasn’t a command of excellent language. ’’ 





save only at | wi 
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and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. Furnished 


da, ne, 2 
Windmill Fi ec- 
tric a. eal Fire Foosecten. 
Electric Bignting Plants at price: 
thin the reach of all. Frite for Catalogue “D.” 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
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COMBINATION 


CAP 





All 1 id all 
COM FO RT’S pe nth mg 
i i Hand Knit of finest 
Fashion Hit for Eider Dewan Wank 
Skating, Driving, 
Auto or Street $2.00 


Sent post-paid to 
any address on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Wear # @ @ @ & 
FITS ANY HEAD 


KENNEBEC KNITTING CO. 


5 Barton Place, Worcester, Mass. 























HEN you do not 
feel well, when 
your head aches, 
. you seem dizzy, 
- bilious and dys- 
peptic, where do 
you look for the 
cause? Do you 
ever lay it to cof- 
fee? Chances are 
you’ll find the 
cause there, det thousands of people can- 
not drink coffee and have taken up 


Old Grist Mill 


The Substitute for Coffee. 


It's easy to give up coffee when you have 
such a delicious, satisfactory drink as Old 
Grist Mill to take its place. Made from wheat 
and other grains, roasted and blended, 
so that in color, aroma and flavor it closely 
resembles the finest coffee. 


It never makes you bilious, 
nervous or dyspeptic, but is 
nutritious, regulative, enjoy- 
able, and aids > Try it 
for a week and see how much 
better you will feel. 

150 to 200 Cups to the Ib., 20 cents. 
For sale by all dealers. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 























HE CAMPUS is on a 
hilltop in the cities of 
Medford and _ Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor 
and the City of Boston, with 

} its beautiful suburbs. It is 
} both healthful and delightful. 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


» All courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 








MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 
Turts CotLece, Mass. 






































graph station was built on 

Osborne’s Key, Donald’s 
motor-boat, the Mesquit, was 
the only connecting link with 
the mainland fourteen miles 
to the northeast. Every summer 
Donald left the school at Tampa, and 
spent his vacation on the island with his 
father, whose health made it necessary to 
seek for several months each year the 
mild breezes that blow along the Florida 
coast. 

When the government proposed erecting 
a wireless plant to report the shipping in 
the southern passage, Mr. Osborne offered 
a site on the key, and about the middle of 
June, when the Mesquit brought Donald 
from the mainland, two steel towers hold- 
ing up a network of wires reached high 
over the bungalow and the new operating- 
building. 

When, a few days later, the batteries 
were installed, Donald stood beside the 
instruments and saw the streak of fire that 
roared across the spark gap as the first 
message was flashed to Key West. A mo- 
ment later the operator pressed the receiv- 
ing telephones to his ears and copied down 
the response: 

‘Greetings from Key West. 
strong. Good luck.’’ 

All day Davis sent out the weather- 
reports, received messages from vessels, 
and relayed them to other stations along 
the coast. That night Donald asked dozens 
of questions about the new station. 

“Tt isn’t very hard to learn to operate,’’ 
Davis said, ‘‘and perhaps you can pick it 
up in a few weeks. First you must study 
and learn by heart the dots and dashes of 
the continental telegraph code.’’ 

Donald found it easy to memorize the 
code characters. He spent many hours 
in the operating-room learning them and 
familiarizing himself with the call letters 
of the different stations. Davis sometimes 
placed the telephones over his ears and 
taught him to recognize the soft, faint 
‘*‘bur-r-r’’ of the ship stations, as well as 
the loud, harsh sound of the more power- 
ful “K-W”’ station at Key West. 

For weeks the weather remained calm 
andclear. It was almost the end of August 
when the news of the first tropical storm 
of the season reached Osborne’s Key. Wire- 
less despatches had located the center of 
the trouble off Barbados, moving rapidly 
northwest, and every steamer equipped with 
wireless received storm warnings from the 
coastal stations. 

Until the third day after the first reports 
arrived, the water along the Florida coast 
lay placid as a lake. On the morning of 
the third day the barometer fell rapidly, the 
sky became overcast, and a fitful wind, 
with frequent rain-squalls, came from the 
east. By noon a stiff breeze began to pile 
the surf on Osborne’s Key. 

‘Tt seems to be coming our way,’’ said 
Mr. Osborne, at luncheon, “although the center 
may shift and place us outside of the trouble. 
If you can take an hour off, Davis, we’ll run 
over to Sombrero before high water and get a 
load of weed to bank round the station. We 
can start at two o’clock, when Key West re- 
lieves you for the afternoon.’’ 

Donald watched the Mesquit bounce over 
the choppy water on the four-mile run to 
Sombrero, a speck of rock barely visible on the 
west. Then he returned to the house and sorted 
over the curiosities that were to be carried back 
to Tampa in a few days—shells, sponges and 
strings of sharks’ teeth. This done, he settled 
in a cozy corner and looked over the old school- 
books that had been neglected since spring. 
The air was warm and sultry,.and the sound 
of the wind and water made him feel drowsy. 
He was soon fast asleep. 

Not for hours did the loud hum of the wires 
above the station and the rattle of the windows 
waken him. He found himself alone and in 
darkness, while outside a gale was tearing the 
water into foam and spray. 

By the light of a match he saw that it was 
seven 0’clock. He hurriedly pushed open the 
door and made his way toward the inlet, holding 
himself back against the wind. The anchorage 
was vacant, and here and there the water boiled 
over the protecting ledges and sent clouds of 
spray into the air. 

As Donald looked out over the surging masses 
of water, a vague feeling of alarm gave way to 
a rush of fear. He turned again to the south 
and stumbled through the darkness, fighting his 
way against the almost unyielding wall of air. 
Many things could have happened since the 
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IT REQUIRED ALL THE STRENGTH LEFT IN HIS ARM TO MAKE 
THE BACKWARD SWING 


Mesquit had left. Often the engine had stopped 
for unaccountable reasons. Donald remem- 
bered a five-mile row on one of these occasions. 
If this had happened to-day, two pairs of oars 
would have been of little use against the wind 
and tide. 

Or she might have been stranded and injured 
on the rocks about Sombrero that lay concealed 
just below the surface when the tide was 
rising. 

Donald knew that if his father and Davis 
were left on Sombrero they were in grave 
danger ; the tide would cover the reef with two 
feet of water before midnight, and no living 
being could hope to stand up against the rollers 
that would sweep over the sunken ledge. 

With all the pictures that passed through his 
mind, as he made his way toward the cliffs on 
the point, this one thought remained. He 
pushed hurriedly along the narrow trail and 
gained the top. 

Nothing but an impenetrable blackness greeted 
him. The gale forced him to his knees, and 
an occasional drop of rain struck his face and 
stung him sharply. 

Suddenly, far to the northwest, so faint that 
Donald strained his eyes to keep it in view, a 
tiny, wavering glow appeared to come out of 
the darkness. For almost a minute he held his 
breath and watched. Once he thought he saw 
it move, but the distance was too great at his 
position for him to be certain. Then he turned, 
found the path, and raced toward the bunga- 
low. 

It was the work of a moment to light a lan- 
tern and go again into the wind. This time 
he turned in another direction. He passed the 








inlet, reached the station, and found himself 
at the foot of one of the great steel towers. 

The aerial of the wireless station had been 
built to withstand the wind pressure that comes 
with tropical storms. The two towers that 
supported the maze of wires rested on square 
bases twenty feet on a side, the four corner 
girders converging as they neared the top ninety 
feet above. 

The corner supports were joined and braced 
by strips of steel five inches wide running zigzag 





fashion from the base to the top at angles of | 
twenty degrees from the side pieces, and cross- | 
ing in the center. The strips thus made a kind | 
of ladder, with sloping steps two feet apart. 
Choosing a corner that placed his back to the | 
wind, Donald hung the lantern over his shoul- 
der, grasped the girder with both hands, and 
began to climb. 
At first every step threatened to be his last, | 
for the strips made treacherous supports, and 
he did not dare to place his fall weight on his | 
feet. His arms had to do a good part of the | 
work. As he alternately pulled and pushed | 
himself up and up, every muscle in his body | 
was strained by the unusual exercise. 
The lantern was terribly in the way. Only 
the wire netting about the glass chimney saved 
it from smashing to pieces against the ironwork. 
Judging from the distance between the corner 
girders, his progress was snail-like. He tried 
not to look down, but once he forgot his resolu- 
tion, and a faint feeling came over him as he 
caught a glimpse of the ring of white ae 
marked the limits of the key. 
Not until he felt himself growing weak did | 
he stop the ascent. The deadened sound of the 





| cireuit. 
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surf and the increased vibration 
of the tower told him that he 
must be very nearly at the top. 
Throwing his leg over a strip, 
he seated himself on the bar 
and braced his feet against the 
parallel support below. Then 
with his left arm hugging the main girder, 
he grasped the lantern with his free hand, 
leaned slightly out to clear the framework, 
and swung the light slowly to and fro. 

The lantern was almost torn from his 
hand. It required all the strength left in 
his arm to make the backward swing; but 
he clenched his fingers tightly until per- 
haps a dozen circles had been completed 
before he placed the lantern beneath his 
jacket and looked seaward. 

Directly before him a light—the same he 
had seen from the cliff—swung rapidly 
from side to side, and then round and 
round in quick circles. 

Donald gripped his support and watched 
breathlessly. The swinging ceased, and 
the light faded for an instant, but only to 
appear again and again disappear at short 
intervals, as if some one was passing a 
dark object before it. He noticed that 
some of the intervals were longer than 
others, and there seemed to be two sets of 
flashes, one set short and quick and the 
other much longer. About twenty long 
were followed by the same number of short, 
and then came a combination of the two 
repeated over and over again. 

**Long-short-long-short ; long-short-long- 
short.’’ 

For a moment Donald struggled to seize 
hold of an idea that came up on the far 
edge of his consciousness and hung there, 
trembling in the balance. 

‘*Long-short-long-short — dash-dot-dash- 
dot’’—the letter ‘‘C’’ in the characters of 
the wireless code. It came to him as quick 
as the flash of the distant light. 

“Dot-dash; dot-dash; dot-dash’’ — the 
letter ‘‘A.’’ 

* ‘Dot-dash-dot-dot’’— 
other “‘L.’’ 

“Call,’’ Donald murmured, as the letters 
were slowly repeated. It was hard to take 
the signals this way because he had always 
written the letters down on paper. His 
sense of hearing had been trained to dis- 
tinguish between the characters, while now 
his eyes were doing it alone. 

“Dash-dot-dash’’ stood for ‘‘K,’’ and 
*‘dot-dash-dash’’ for ““W.’’ Again the light 
flashed ‘‘K-W, K-W,”’’ and disappeared. 

“Call Key West.’’ 

Almost before the last flash Donald was 
slipping and sliding down the side of the 
tower. Twice he nearly lost his footing on 
the wet bars, and hung on by main strength. 
The rough iron scraped and bruised his 
hands, and every joint seemed pulled apart. 
But of this he was hardly conscious. 

Fourteen miles away was the Key West 
life-saving station, where the great motor- 
boat stood upon the ways ready to slip into 

the sea at a moment’s notice. No other craft 
on the coast could make the distance to Som- 
brero ahead of the tide. He must get a message 
to Key West as Davis had ordered, and notify 
the authorities. 

After an endless time his feet touched ground. 
Still holding the lantern, he stumbled over the 
rough surface toward the dim outline of the 
station. 

Donald had spent many hours in the opera- 
ting-room, watching Davis handle the instru- 
ments. But now that he was alone everything 
appeared to look different and confused, and 
he almost feared to touch the complicated appa- 


“L.’’ Then an- 


| ratus. 


First he stood on a chair and reached for a 
copper bar that connected the aerial into the 
In vain he pulled and tugged at the 
rubber handle. The switch refused to move 

Luckily a broom stood in the corner, and w ith 
this he pried the bar loose and shoved it into 
|the proper position. Two more small levers 
| slipped readily into place. 

Apparently everything was ready. Donald 
climbed on the high stool, placed the telephones 
over his ears and pressed the key. But the 
expected flash of the spark and the ‘‘stick’’ of 
the key did not come. 

What could be wrong? Anxiously Donald 
looked for the trouble. Each instrument seemed 
to be properly connected and every switch in 
its right position. Feverishly he ran his hand 
over the circuits, tightening the screws and 
testing the connections for poor contacts. Again 
he pressed the key without result. 

At the second failure, he sat down in the 
chair and tried to master the fear that came 
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over him. If Davis were only here now! He 
was sure that he had overlooked nothing, yet 
obviously there was a fault somewhere. He 
remembered that only that morning the batteries 
had been freshly charged. But had they been 
connected with the operating-room ? 

He seized the lantern and entered the battery- 
room. There stood the great double switch 
wide open. In a moment Donald had elosed 
it with a clang and returned to the stool. He 
felt sick and dizzy as he cautiously reached for 
the key and gave it a light tap, but the roar 
of the spark reassured him, and he gripped the 
handle tightly, the blue flame answering every 
touch. 

It was already an hour past the time that 
Davis should have given the signal to retire 
the Key West station from aetive duty until 
midnight, and McAdams was not in an agree- 
able frame of mind. 

“Tf the wind has taken their aerial, we’ll be 
in. for a night of work,’’ he said, gloomily. 
**Every ship afloat seems to be round here in 
the storm. And they all want weather-reports 
every five minutes. Last year, when we lost 
both towers — Hello, what’s this?’’ 

He turned to adjust the detector, listened a 
moment, then threw over his switch to answer 
the call. “Never knew Davis was a drinking 
man,’’ he said, laughing. “He’s giving us a 
new variety of continental, and his key is 
wabbling like the mischief.’’ 

But as he listened the smile left his face. 

‘‘Tt’s Osborne’s kid,’” he murmured. ‘ ‘Some- 
thing’s wrong.’’ 

There was a dead silence as McAdams copied 
down several incoherent sentences. The letters 
were confused and the words misspelled, but the 





ERY JAKE”A 


sense was plain. McAdams threw off the receiv- 
ers and reached for the telephone on the wall. 

‘*Hello! hello! Captain Duncan, please, and 
quick! Captain? This is McAdams at the 
wireless. Davis and Osborne are in trouble 
on Sombrero—stranded there since afternoon. 
They have managed to signal the key, and 
Osborne’s kid just gave me the message. He 
says the place will be under water in three 
hours, if not before. Of course you’!l send out 
the motor at once.’’ 

A moment later the receiving instruments at 
Osborne’s Key responded to a series of elec- 
tric waves that spelled out McAdams’s slow 
“O.K. O.K. Coming, coming!’’ And Don- 
ald dropped the receivers, and went to the door 
just in time to see a pencil of light that traced 
its way through the western sky. It was the 





search-light of the motor -boat, and Donald 
knew that his father would see it and know its 
meaning. 

For an hour he watched the light wander 
over the water and show up the glistening 
whitecaps. As the buat passed to the north, 
the rays rested for a moment on the towers. 
Then the light turned to explore the darkness 
to the northwest, until 


from the tower brought the first ray of hope. 
Donald turned away from the light and closed 
his eyes. ‘‘I wonder what we’ll do without 
the Mesquit ?’’ he said, wearily. 
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“‘T WISH I could make you see, Mr. Kippert, 

| what an improvement it would be to tidy 

up this place. Really—ahem!—it’s your 
duty to the town.’’ 

The pompous member of the new Civic Club 
slipped his hands under his coat tails, and with 
a fixed look tried to mesmerize ‘‘Celery Jake’’ 
into his way of thinking. Brandt Weston, 
standing discreetly aside, as befitted an out- 
sider, caught a passing ‘ ‘watch-ine-bring-him- 


around’’ glance from the would-be reformer. * 


But Mr. Kippert’s gaunt, Lincoln-like figure 
trembled very little under the gaze. He calmly 
surveyed the old one-time schoolhouse which 
he had formerly used as a storage-place for his 
truck-garden products. The dingy little build- 
ing was surrounded by a dozen wagon-loads of 
disearded boxes, barrels and débris of all sorts. 
It was an eyesore at the junction of two main 
roads. Rank weeds, on which myriad grass- 
hoppers played tag, cropped up impudently 
here and there in the wreckage. The atmos- 
phere of desolation was pervaded 
with the oder of onions, which 
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was not a member of the club. It was com- 
posed mostly of well-to-do business men in the 
town; and Weston was only a carpenter out of 
work—likely to stay out, too, from the way 
things looked. He was, however, thoroughly in 
sympathy with the plans of the organization. 

Already a tree commission was projected, the 
board of health had been prodded into greater 
activity, and several unsightly places were re- 
ceiving profitable attention. A flower-bed had 
been laid out at the station, and subscriptions 
were being asked to develop a little park in 
some open land across the tracks. 

Weston believed in all that; but, much to his 
chagrin, he had been obliged to avoid subscrip- 
tion papers so far. Work, and consequently 
money, was searce. He had nothing on hand 
exeept a small job of sereening the doors and 
windows of Mrs. Cartwright’s lower floor. 
When that was finished, he would have more 
time than cash to spare. 





He wanted to have a share, nevertheless, in 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





Kippert raised, together with his 
celery in the old lake-bed behind 
the house. 

“Yah! I see goot enough,” 
Jake insisted, a grimness manifest 
in his face where the black soil 
did not obscure it. ‘‘I see peoples 
minding not their own pusiness. 
Also I see my own onion-house. 

It can look any way, I guess, if I 
am satisfied. ’’ 

With what was more of native 
ease than intentional impoliteness, 
Jake turned his back and sauntered 
off. The Civic member looked for 
a moment after the shambling figure 
in shirt-sleeves and conical soft hat, 
from under which the long black 
hair straggled. Then he shook 
his head slowly, weakly answered 
Weston’s smile, and took himself 
off in the opposite direction. 

Weston went into the old school- 
house. Kippert no longer used it 
for any definite purpose, save as 
a dump for odds and ends that he 
wanted to forget. With increasing 
prosperity he had built himself a 
bigger structure nearer the great 
garden-beds, 

Boxes, bags, decrepit tools and 
rubbish lined the walls inside the * 
building; but Weston had cleared out the center 
of the floor and swept up a space large enough 
to allow for operations on some door- and 
window-frames he was screening. 

As he flattened out a roll of the green wire 
mesh, he pondered the ill success with which 
the Civic Club was meeting in its efforts to 
improve Jake Kippert and Kippert’s onion- 
house. It was partly to be accounted for by 
the fact that one member had rashly told Jake 
he would ‘‘simply have to’’ fall in with the 
elub’s purpose. Jake’s rebellion had been 
instant and his reply characteristic: ‘‘First 
thing you know, I get me a cloob of my own 
and commit schuicide on some of you fellers.’’ 

Weston chuckled at the remembrance. He 














“REALLY—AHEMI—IT’'S YOUR DUTY TO 
THE TOWN.” 


material on each frame; but it was a cheap 
method of securing a good piece of work. The 
mesh was an even, rigid plane, with no shadow 
effects, and it helped to stiffen the frame con- 
siderably. 

“That’s a goot way,’’ Jake admitted. From 
his pocket he fished out a roll of bread and held 
it in a big black paw. His white teeth gleamed 
as he took a huge bite out of it and munched 
with noisy complacency on his snatched lunch- 
eon. Jake was a hard worker, and saved time 
on meals. 

“It wouldn’t do to nail up my mother’s floors 
this way,’’ Weston said, laughing, keeping 
alive the onion man’s cheerfulness. ‘‘It was 
good of you to let me come here.’’ 

“‘T like schmart peoples !’’ Kippert mumbled 
in explanation, through the other half of the roll. 

‘‘Thank you. I wish I could do something 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





a start, when Weston pointed out the fact that 
he had been dumping good money in the rub- 
bish-heap. 

Forthwith a contract was made by which 
Weston paid a nominal rent for the use of the 
onion-house, and was in turn reimbursed for 
making one crate where two or more had been 
before. 

Meanwhile an odd job continued to turn up 
now and then in Weston’s line. Mrs. Dawson 
wanted a hanging-screen pantry for her cellar, 
and started a small boom in orders for that 
convenience. The ‘“Weston Warranted’’ sereen 
frames brought an occasional call. The young 
jobber began, moreover, to advertise his spe- 
cialty. ‘There was an increasingly good pros- 
pect of building up a regular shop. With 
some capital to buy material in larger quanti- 
ties and to put in a power saw, Weston 

believed prosperity would keep 
him regular company. 











“| GUESS THEM HIGH AND MIGHTY CLOOB FELLERS 
THINK THEY SCARED ME GOOT AND PLENTY.” 


in return. If you say so, I’ll pick up those 
boxes out there and set them behind the house, 
out of the way.”’ 

Kippert wiped his mouth leisurely on his 
sleeve and the sleeve on the broad leather belt 
which encircled his waist. Then he smiled 
inscrutably. 

**You’re kindt, but I guess you better leave 
them poxes schust as they are. I won’t standt 
for them Seevic fellers to cloob me aroundt.’’ 

Weston shrugged his shoulders when he found 
his well-meant effort gone astray. The Swiss 
gathered up his bags with a muttered observa- 
tion that he did not like ‘‘schmart cloobs.’’ 

Weston forgot the matter in the interest of 
finishing his screens. Mrs. Cartwright was 
much pleased when Weston put in place the 
full-length outside window-frames which he 
had suggested. With pardonable pride he 
pointed out the excellence of a job done by his 
method of stretching. And the upshot of his 
employer’s satisfaction was that she decided to 
have the upper part of the house done imme- 
diately in the same way. 

The new order was a legitimate fruit of the 
good initial job, but Weston was none the less 
elated. 

‘*How about the barn and the coop?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Those fine chickens of yours would 
appreciate home comforts.’’ 

Mrs. Cartwright smilingly decided against 
the innovation, but she was reminded of some 
slight repairs to the chicken-house; and she 
begged Weston to see to them before the Civic 
Club did. 

“**Pusiness is very goot,’’’ Weston said to 
himself, on the way back to the onion-house, 
where he had left a door. Mrs. Dawsen had 
been calling on her neighbor, and had ordered 
two screens for her kitchen. 

In the onion-house Weston found Jake strug- 
gling with the hasp of a berry crate, such as 
he used for shipping celery. The slat which 
carried the hasp was split, and Jake’s efforts 
to repair it were clumsy. 

‘Could you fix this?’’ he begged. 
so handy as you.’’ 

The accommodating Weston found the piece 
beyond repair; but he remembered that out on 
the heap .was an abandoned box with a per- 
fectly good slat and hasp. Bringing it, he 
made the exchange in a trice, while Jake looked 


“T ain’t 


helping the Civic Club. An idea occurred | on with the awe that genius inspires. 


to him just now as he espied Jake Kippert 
approaching. The celery man had discovered | 
some mislaid bags while looking over the onion- 
house with Weston, and he was coming back | 
after them. 

Weston had a way of his own in putting on | 
screens. The flabby effect of drawing the | 
intractable material tight by hand was not to 
his liking. He had purposely borrowed the | 
use of the onion-house that he might have a 
floor on which he could nail cleats. With one 
end of the mesh fastened to the frame and the | 
other to the floor, he wedged the frame away 
until the wire was drawn taut enough to sing. 
The process cost him six cents in waste of 








‘*Fine!’? Mr. Kippert thanked him, throw- 
ing in an appreciative glance. 

The incident set Weston thinking. Nearly 
all the old crates on the heap were three- 
quarters wrecked, but almost any three would 
make a single good one. The regulation cases 
were iron-bound and expensive, and well worth 
the trouble of overhauling. Even the rough 
slat boxes would repay a little care. 

He mentioned the idea to Kippert, and Jake 
caught at it. Hitherto the celery man had sent 
the crates to the mill for trifling repairs, and 
tossed them aside when they were too far gone 
to seem worth the trouble of hauling. 

‘My land, yes! I guess so,’’ Jake said, with 











By the operation of the con- 
tract with Jake, the unsightly 
pile of boxes diminished daily. 
With a heart loyal to the cause 
of civic improvement, Weston 
saw to it that as he culled 
over the old crates something 
like tidiness followed him. The 
eases were dissected one by 
one, and the good parts stacked 
away. Discarded portions were 
sent to Jake’s wood-shed, and 
the vagrant barrels were des- 
patched as bearers thereof. 
Finally, every time he went 
back and forth Weston pulled 
up a few of the tough old 
weeds. 

Weston’s energetic mother 
came over one day and gave 
the windows of the shop a 
thorough cleaning. The little 
building began slowly to de- 
mand respect. It was wonder- 
ful what a difference for the 
better was gradually effected. 
The old schoolhouse appeared 
to be a not half-bad structure 
when one saw it fairly. 

“T guess them high and 
mnighty cloob fellers think they 
scared me goot and plenty,’’ Jake observed one 
day, chuckling, as he surveyed the changes. 
Then, showing his even teeth in a grin, he 
queried irrelevantly, ‘‘Maype you poot lace 
coortains oop to them windows, too, eh ?’’ 

But endurance of the club’s ‘ ‘high and mighti- 
ness,’’ if there was any such spirit, was made 
easy for Jake by the fattening of his pocket- 
book and the commendations showered upon 
him. ‘‘It pays to please the peoples sometimes, 
I told one of them steef-cooffed fellers in the 
cloob,’’ he laughingly admitted to Weston. 

Weston found that it paid, too. The onion- 
house achieved something like a local fame. 
Weston and his little business came into prom- 
inence with it. There were continued orders 
for his specialties; and they brought in their 
train minor repair work. The young jobber 
began to think of himself as an established 
fixture, and gradually developed a pride in his 
shop. 

It was a soiled little building outside, how- 
ever. Weston had raked up the ground round 
it, cut the grass, and even trimmed the walk. 
But the splashed weather-boarding offended his 
sight, and he reasoned that a more attractive 
place would bring even more business. 

One day he presented the situation to Kippert, 
offering to buy some paint and put it on the 
house, but hoping that the onion man would 
offer to do his share. 

“Yah!’? Jake agreed. ‘‘You can do it if 
you want. You’re a goot feller and schmart. 
L like schmart peoples—some kinds of schmart,’’ 
he added, thoughtfully, as if he had just been 
struck by a double import of the adjective. 

Weston procured the paint, and applied it in 
his spare moments. He had exercised taste in 
his selection of red and brown, and the results 
were altogether satisfying. Not even he him- 
self was quite prepared for the transformation 
wrought. The old schoolhouse had never been 
really ugly; and with a bit of patching here 
and there, Weston had made it as good as new. 

The Civic Club, in a vague, general way, 
got credit for the change. Weston had no fault 
to find. If some one else was getting an undue 
share of praise, he was getting all the work. 
And he had an ideal shop, barring the fact, as 
he told Jake, that he needed machinery and 
capital to labor advantageously. 

Jake came in the Saturday after the painting 
was finished, and looked round approvingly for 
a while before he said anything. 

**Pooty nice here,’’ he finally said, musingly ; 
and Weston smiled complacently. He thought 
it was ‘‘pooty nice’’ himself. . 

‘*Also the cloob thinks it is nice, too,’’ Jake 
further informed him. Weston nodded his sat- 
isfaction as he squinted along a fore-plane he 
was setting. ‘‘I am very glad to hear it,’’ he 
said. 

Jake shifted the huge splinter on which he 
was chewing to the other side of his mouth. 
‘*Yah!’’ he drawled, in his musical aecent. 
“The Seevic Cloob is pleased so goot they have 
bought it.’’ 

Weston’s jaw dropped as he let go the plane 




















and turned to face his landlord. The stolid 
Jake went on with some further information: 
‘Yah! For cloob meetin’s. I scharged ’em 
tree hundert dollars. One hundert is for you, 
for paint,’’ 

Weston absently expostulated that he had 
spent only a few dollars for paint. There was 
not much humor in his laughing protest, how- 
ever. He could not forget that the club had 
pought him out of his business home. 

“Some of the hundert is for being schmart, 
then,’? Jake explained, imperturbably. ‘The 
right kind of schmart.’’ 

Of course it was pleasant to fall heir so sud- 
denly to several weeks’ wages, but Weston took 





up his plane slowly as he expressed his thanks. 
“IT suppose I can find another shop some- 
where,’’ he pondered, ruefully. 

*“Yah!’’ Jake eagerly assented, as he laid 
one of his big black hands on Weston’s shoulder. 
“Oop in my pig parn, maype, to help me with 
the poxes, eh? I scharged them cloob fellers 
another hundert extra so we would have enough 
to puy ihe pig saw and a lumper yard.’’ 

Kippert’s tone was hopeful, but not sure. 
Weston looked quickly into his honest brown 
eyes and flashed a grateful acceptance of the 
offer. Jake patted him approvingly. 

“Goot! We’re partners now. We have a 


cloob of our own, schust you and me.’’ 











justice to look upon 

the work of the cook 
as menial. The knowl- 
edge and skill now begin- 
ning to be recognized as 
culinary requisites are 
fast raising the cook to 
a position of respect and 
honor among other use- 


[istice 10 look upon 


and other societies. 
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of the rainbow, and has 
converted dead, dull, 
waste things into aromas 
and flavors that make 
commonplace the per- 
fumes of Arabia and the 
spices of India. 

The kitchen is the 
laboratory of the home. 
Its proper place’ is not 








ful persons to whom we 

bow as we pass. I do not like the word menial, 
for no work of humankind in service of human- 
kind is menial. Not long ago all useful work 
was considered menial. Science for centuries 
was held aloof from useful application for fear 
of degradation. Archimedes was severely cen- 
sured for calling science to his aid in the defense 


of Syracuse. 
T 

A were the same person. In England, even 

to-day, some barbers persist in pulling 
teeth, although for them te do so is now an 
infraction of the law. Primitive dentistry was 
limited to the art of pulling teeth ; and medicine 
and surgery were confined to incantations, bone- 
setting and blood-letting. The tremendous re- 
sponsibility of life or death and the attendant 
rewards have stimulated the physician toward 
experiment and investigation, in order to widen 
the horizon of his knowledge, until to-day 
medicine has become a profound science. 

The work of the skilful cook is as potential 
for human welfare as is the work of the physi- 
cian and the surgeon, for often culinary skill 
may save us from the physician’s potion and 
the surgeon’s knife. But is there in the pro- 
fession of cooking room for as deep study and 
investigation, room for such profound knowledge 
as in the profession of medicine or of surgery? 
Is there not equal responsibility of life and 
death? Certain it is that more people die of 
bad cooking than of either bad medicine or bad 
surgery. Cooking is a noble science, and need 
not blush among the other sciences. 

The greatest of the sciences is chemistry. It 
is the science on which all others are founded, 
and cooking is a child of chemistry. The 
chemist is verily a cook. In his pots and pans 
he has tried out of black coal-tar all the colors 


The Cook a Chemist. 
one time physician, dentist and barber 





in a dim corner at the 
rear of the house, but in the front of the house, 
where the sunlight is. The kitchen should be 
large and commodious, convenient and accessi- 
ble. 

There is but one best way of doing a thing, 
and in this scientific age we are guided less 
and less by guesswork, more and more by 
accurate knowledge. Cooking, like poetry, con- 
forms more to taste than to science. While the 
farmer makes requisition on chemistry for the 
analysis of his soil and for the composition of 
the fertilizers needed to bring forth the best crop 
of vegetables, while he makes medicine his ally 
for the health of his hogs and fowl and cattle, 
his kitchen often continues under the sway of 
accident, guesswork and waste. 

The automobilist who owns and operates an 
expensive car sees to it that all parts of its 
mechanism receive necessary inspection and 
adjustment, and the more severe the work that 
has been imposed upon the machinery, the 
more painstaking is the attention that is paid 
to it. The gasoline is carefully strained to 
prevent the entrance of dirt or other foreign 
matter. 


The Physical Engine. 


XCELLENT oil is also provided in liberal 
quantities to insure the engine against run- 
ning dry. Yet this same man will run his 

own physical engine, a far more delicate and 
more important machine, right up to the limit 
of endurance, with never a thought of inspec- 
tion or adjustment so long as there is no actual 
breakdown or pain; and what he takes in as 
fuel in the shape of food three times a day or 
how he stokes himself with it is of far less 
serious concern to him, as a general thing, than 
is the character of the gasoline or oil he uses 
with his automobile. 

There are four particulars in which the 
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cooking of the household, of the restaurant, 
and of the hotel might be improved most effec- 
tually. These are economy, taste, digestibility 
and nutrition. 

As with most other things, the demand con- 
trols the price of meats. A select piece of 
tenderloin from the back of the beef may cost 
thirty cents a pound, inclusive of the bone and 
fat that go with it, although this soft and flabby 
muscle is far less nutritious, and therefore less 
valuable as a food than are many other parts 
of the beef. It is, in fact, about the least 
nutritious. The reason why it is soft and 
flabby and tender is the lack of work performed 
by it during life. 

The most nutritious parts of an animal are 
those highly organized portions that during life 
have been subject to the greatest variety of uses 
and the most exposed to strains, which they 
must possess the quality of withstanding. 


Broiling and Baking. 


BEEF shank costs on the average about 
one-fifth as much as an equal weight of | 





ing that its nutritive value is very much higher ; 
but the meat of the shank is sinewy and tough, 
and requires special cooking. When properly 
cooked, it is far more tender than any steak, 


and although of a different flavor, it makes a | 


dish equally palatable. 

How to Cook a Beefsteak : The first req- | 
uisite to the palatability of a beefsteak is the 
choice of the steak itself. A good steak is the 
exception, not the rule. It should be from | 
the proper part of a proper animal which has 
been killed and hung for a proper time. 

A steak should be broiled over white-hot 
coals, by placing the broiler close to the coals 
and turning frequently. The intense heat sears 


the surface of the steak and drives the juices | 


back into it, instead of allowing them to escape 
and dry up. The surface of the meat becomes 
browned or caramelized, producing the delight- 
ful aromatic odor and delicious flavor. The 
cooking should cease while the blood will still 
‘follow the knife.’’ 

A steak should never be salted until after it 
is cooked, since the salt, by reason of its affinity 
for water, draws the juices from the meat to 
effect its solution. 

Always serve a steak piping hot, for cooling 
destroys its flavor, which cannot be restored 
by reheating. After being cooked, steak cannot 
even be kept hot for long without great injury. 

How to Cook a Beef Shank: Cut the 
shank into small pieces and place them in just 
enough water to cover them. Cook slowly in 
a farina boiler or other water-jacketed vessel. 
Rapid boiling should be avoided, since it 
hardens the fibrin and destroys the gelatinous 
properties of the sinews. The cooking should 
cease when all the sinews have become gelat- 
inous and tender, for if continued longer, they 
become dissolved. 

Thicken to the proper consistency with roasted 
flour. Add a piece of butter about the size of 
acup. Then take some slices of stale bread or 
some crackers, pour boiling water upon them 
until they have absorbed all they will, strain 
well, and put them into the stew. 

The result will be a dish of ample quantity 
for several persons, and of delicious flavor. 

How to Bake Beans: The art of cooking 
beans has reached a fair degree of perfection 
throughout New England, but it is an art 


sadly. neglected in most other parts of the coun- 
try. Beans are more nutritious than almost 
any other vegetable food, and when properly 
cooked they are among the most delicious of all 
articles of diet. I have experimented a great 
deal in the preparation of baked beans, and 
have obtained the best results by preceeding in 
the following manner : 

Take two quarts of plump, dry beans, prefer- 
ably those known as marrowfat. Do not use 
any beans that have withered from being picked 
before they were ripe. Cover the beans with 
cold water and let them soak for twelve hours 
overnight. The next morning, between six 
and seven o’clock, parboil them until the skins 
crack when blown across strongly with the 
breath. Drain the water off and cover the 





bottom of a farina boiler, or other water- 
jacketed kettle, about three inches deep with 
the beans. Now put in half a dozen small 
| onions, or one large Bermuda onion, pared 
}and used whole, one nound of solid-fat salt 
| pork from the back of the animal, one pound 
‘of fresh-pork loin and one pound of beef 
shank. 

Then add the remainder of the beans, two 
| tablespoonfuls of maple-sirup, a little salt, 
| and fill up with tomato juice obtained by rub- 
| bing or sifting canned tomatoes or other cooked 
| cmniens through a sieve, to free them from 
seeds and skins. Keep the water in the outer 
| Jacket gently boiling until supper-time, when 
ithe beans will be ready to serve. While they 
| are cooking they will require no other attention 
| than the addition of a little hot water to replace 
| that lost by evaporation. 





Eggs. 


T is not necessary that beans should be baked 

| in an oven. They merely need to be kept at 

a proper heat continually for a sufficient 
period of time to cook them thoroughly, also to 
effect the requisite degree of hydration, or loose 
chemical combination of water with the fiber 
of the beans. 

How to Scramble Eggs: The usual dish 
of scrambled eggs is a more or less tough and 
stringy production, with a greasy flavor that 
smells of indigestion. The following is the best 
method for their preparation : 

In making a dish for two persons, break four 
eggs into a bowl, melt a piece of butter the size 
of a walnut in two tablespoonfuls of hot water, 
add to the eggs, and beat with an egg-beater. 
Then place the eggs in a saucepan over a quick 
fire, and stir with a spoon rapidly until they 
acquire a proper gelatinous consistency. Care 
must be taken to remove them from the fire as 
soon as done, and to serve piping hot, when 
they will be found to be exceedingly palatable, 
as pleasing to digestion as to taste. 

By this method the added water combines 
with the albumen in the egg by a species of 
hydration, and renders it soft and gelatinous, 
palatable and digestible. 

How to Boil Eggs: There are two good 
ways to boil eggs. One is to place the eggs in 
cold water and bring it to a boil, not too quickly 
and not too slowly, when the eggs will be found 
to be cooked about right. 

The other way is to heat an earthen pitcher 
with boiling water, place in it the eggs to be 
cooked, and refill with boiling water. Wrap 
the pitcher with a towel or a piece of flannel 
or other fabric, to aid in the retention of the 
heat. At the end of fifteen minutes the eggs 








SAY, is there any shooting to be found 
about here ?’”’ 
The inquiry was made by a rather im- 


| 


portant-appearing young gentleman in hunting x wy 


garb, as he emerged from a piece of woods, gun 
in hand and dog behind; and it was addressed 
to a number of farmers, who were engaged that 
afternoon in repairing the highway. 

The immediate effect was the suspension of 
all operations upon the road. The man with 
the goad-stick ealled, ‘‘Whoa, back!’’ to the 
oxen attached to the eart. His fellow work- 
men supported themselves upon their various 
implements in an attitude of careful delibera- 
tion; and the highway surveyor himself found 
a seat by the roadside, selecting a rather sharp 
stone, as was his custom, lest he forget and sit 
too long. 

“Well,’’ volunteered the man who leaned 
upon a pickax, ‘‘pa’tridges used to be sort of 
thick over in the town of Industry.”’ 

“Industry, where is that?’’ interrupted the 
stranger. 

“Oh, a matter of about thirty miles from 
here; that’s where my wife was raised. A 
number of years ago a cousin of hers and two 
of his boys started off one morning to see just 
how many pa’tridges they could shoot in a 
day’s tramp. 

‘Of course the womenfolks were -left to 
home,’’ continued the man with the pickax, ‘‘and 
toward night Hetty, the youngest girl, heard 
some kind of commotion outdoors, and saw a 
big hen-hawk swoop down into the barn-yard. 
Hetty had never fired a gun in her life, but she 
rushed into the wood-house and catched up an 
old rifle that happened to be loaded, and got 
back in time to let drive at that hawk just as 
he was sailing off with the old turkey-gobbler 
that they was calculating on for Thanksgiving. 
Well, she hit that hawk right plumb in the 








neck. Now I call that pretty good shooting 
for a twelve-year-old—and a gir] at that.’’ 

‘“*How many partridges did the men bring 
home?’’ asked the sportsman. 

‘Well, that was the funny part of it. They 
came back just as empty of game as you are 
this minute! Didn’t so much as scare up a 
single pa’tridge all day long.’’ 

‘‘Foxes were pretty plenty up Somerset way 
at one time,’’ said the man with the hoe. ‘I 
used to visit there some when I was a boy. 
Seeing that. pup of yours puts me in mind of a 
little circumstance that was related to me by 
Jim Wormell. It seems that for some time 
folks had been losing their dogs in a most unac- 
countable manner. Time and again it would 
happen that a dog would get after a fox and 
they would never set eyes on him again. 

‘Well, Jim said that one day he went gun- 
ning, and his hound. got track of a fox, and 
away he went. For some time Jim could hear 
him bellowing on ahead, and then all of a 
sudden the sound stopped. Jim followed along 
as fast as he could, keeping to the tracks in the 
light snow, until at last he got most to the top 
of a terrible high hill that the old settlers 
named Mount Pisgy. There the tracks stopped 
at a kind of chasm, Jim called it, about twenty 
feet wide at the top, and extending down farther 
than Jim could see. It was a ticklish place for 
anybody to go down, but he tried it and came 
pretty near breaking his neck. Finally he 
reached the bottom, and there he found his 
hound just breathing his last. 

‘*But there wasn’t any sign of the fox, and 











then Jim see how ’twas. The old fox had 
toled the hound on to that chasm, knowing 
that he could leap over it and the hound 
couldn’t. And come to look round down there, 
Jim said he found more than a cord of dog 
bones. 

“T some doubt, though, whether there were 
quite so many of them bones, for Jim was 
always a man more or less given to exaggera- 
tion.’’ 

“Bears are scarcer than they used to be over 
in Ararat,’’ began the man with the goad- 
stick, resting his hand on the back of the 
‘nigh ox’’ as he spoke, ‘‘but they do appear 
once in a while. I hired out there one season, 
and one day the news spread that a bear had 
come down from the mountain. About half 
the population of the town went in pursuit. 
That bear swam the river twice, and no less 
than three nice heifers were shot by mistake. 
Some boys got so wrought up that they took a 
ladder and climbed into the belfry of the 
meeting-house, and went to ringing the bell. 
At that the rest of the inhabitants turned out, 
thinking there was a fire, and in the midst of 
the mélée the bear made off. 

‘‘Well, the people got calmed down after a 
day or two, and were ready to give their atten- 
tion to the Fourth of July celebration. There 
were exercises in the meeting-house in the 
afternoon. There was speaking pieces, and a 
young fellow read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and a lot of girls sang the ‘ Star- 
Spangled Bammer.’ 

**To cap it all, the meeting-house bell was 


going to strike forty odd times, once for every 
state in the Union. When the time came the 
deacon went out into the entry to ’tend to it; 
but it seems that the bell-rope had been pulled 
up out of reach, and he unlocked the door 
leading up into the belfry and started to get it. 

‘*‘We were all sitting there listening; but 
instead of the bell, what we heard was a yell 
that broke up that meeting quicker’n you 
could say Jack Robinson, and the next minute 
a toler’ ble good-sized bear and the scaredest man 
in the State of Maine came rolling down into 
the entry together. 

**You see, the boys left their ladder leaning 
against the roof, and the next morning some- 
body took it down; but meantime the bear had 
climbed up into the belfry for a night’s lodging, 
and had been a prisoner there till the deacon 
let him out. 

‘*There was your chance for some shooting, 
but of course nobody had a gun, and before 
folks got their breath the bear was off again, 
and was never seen in those parts afterwards.’’ 

‘*Quite interesting — quite so!’’ said the 
stranger. ‘‘But really, I should like to know 
if anybody ever shot anything in this immedi- 
ate vicinity ?’’ 

The highway surveyor rose painfully from 
his inhospitable seat. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, thought- 
fully, ‘‘I don’t seem to recall but one case just 
now. One of these city fellers was trapesing 
round here with a gun, two or three years ago, 
and he finally shot one of his thumbs off just 
as clean as a whistle. I suppose that gun of 
yours is loaded? You seem to handle it kind 
of careless. ’’ 

Then the young gentleman, his question 
answered, walked away, followed by his dog; 
and the honest farmers, their brief diversion 
over, resumed their task of working out their 
taxes on the road. 
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will be found well done, and although thor- 
oughly cooked, the whites will be soft and 
gelatinous, instead of hard and tough, as when 
boiled in the usual manner. 

These few illustrations will be sufficient to 
show the manner in which the kitchen may be 
conducted on a scientific plan, with resultant 
economy, and with increased palatability, diges- 
tibility and nutritiousness of the dietary. 

The importance of scientific cooking to the 
well-being of the nation is being recognized by 
our Federal government. A volume has recently 





Et MILES + OUT: 


been put forth by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, entitled ‘‘Economic Use of Meats in the 
Home,’’ which tells how cheap cuts of meat 
may be so prepared as to rival the more expen- 
sive cuts. This book is designed for free public 
distribution to all who feel sufficient interest to 
ask for it. Hitherto our Department of Agri- 
culture has done a vast amount of public good 
by its promulgation of scientific methods in 
agriculture. Let us hope that it will now 
achieve a like success in the exploitation of 
that basic necessity, a culinary science. 
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Grace 3. 
“ md 


HE storm had passed almost as abruptly 
as it had come. The rain ceased as ifa 
trap-door in the heavens had been sud- 
denly closed. The wind had gone when the 
rain came, so that the moment the downfall 


was over the whole affair was ended. It had 
not occupied the space of more than four min- 
utes, but it had managed to make as complete 
a wreck of the sleeping arrangements in the pine 
grove as if it had been of an hour’s duration. 

“The stars are shining!’’ announced Bob, 
putting his head under the edge of the canvas 
the moment the rain had 
stopped. ‘The show is over.’’ 

“So is the tent—and sleep,’’ 
added Alec. Crawling along 
under the wreckage, he had 
encountered Bob’s heel. ‘ “This 
is a nice mess! What on earth 
are we to do now?”’ 

“Get everybody out under 
the sky,’’ commanded Jarvis, 
working his way out. He ran 
round to the back of the tent 
and found Sally emerging. He 
gave her a hand. 

‘*Why, you’re wet!’’ he 
said, as his hand touched the 
sleeve of the blue kimono she 
had been wearing when she sat 
in the open doorway. 

She felt of his sleeve in turn. 
‘“T’m not a circumstance to 
you,’”’ she answered. ‘‘You 
must be soaked to the skin, 
you and Bob.’’ 

‘*That’s no matter this warm 
night. Mother, Jo, where are 
you? Max, lend a hand here, 
and let’s lift this canvas so 
they can get out.’’ 

“But it’s not a warm night 
now,’’ declared Mrs. Burnside, 
when she had reached the open 
air, and had found out for her- 
self how wet at least three of 
the party were. ‘‘We must 
manage to dry you all, some- 
how.”’ 

‘IT hope you are satisfied,’’ 
Max reiterated. It was the 
fourth time he had said it. 

“Of course we’re satisfied!’’ cried Sally, 
with spirit. ‘‘Who wants a camping - party 
without any adventures? We can’t have bears 
here in our pine grove, so we have thunder- 
storms.’ 

‘*Thunder-storms! That was a cyclone, if 
it was anything!’’ growled Max. 

“If it was, we’re safe from ever having 
another !’’ cried Bob. ‘‘Hello, there comes a 
lantern through the hedge. Thought Mr. 
Ferry’d be looking us up.’’ 

“Ship ahoy!’’ called a hailing voice. ‘‘All 
hands on deck? Shall I bring a lifeboat? 
Well, well,’’ in astonishment, as he came 
nearer, “‘where are you, anyhow? Where’s 
the tent ?’’ 

**Don’t look so high up!’’ Jarvis called back. 
‘*Lower your telescope to the horizon line. 
We’re out in the open sea!’’ 

Ferry surveyed the group by the light of his 
lantern. ‘‘ Anybody get wet?’’ he asked. 
**Yes, I should say you did. See here, you 
wet ones, don’t delay a minute, for the storm 
has made the air twenty degrees cooler. Run 
over to our house. Mother’s expecting you 
all.’’ 

“We can’t all get inside your house !’’ chuckled 

b 


‘*Let’s go into our own,”’ urged Sally. ‘‘Max 
has the key, and we can carry in the cots— 
they’re not wet—and have a fire in the big fire- 
place aot 

Bob pinched herarm. “Say, sis, it’s a chance 
for you to get into the house.’’ 

“Of course it is,’’ Sally whispered back, her 
eyes dancing in the light from the lantern. 

‘‘T think that is the best plan, don’t you, 
Max?’’ questioned Jarvis. 

Max nodded reluctantly. No matter how 
hospitably the tiny cottage might be thrown 
open for their reception, it would certainly 
be overtaxing its capacity to attempt to make 
nine extra people comfortable there for the 
remainder of the night—it was barely one 
o’ clock. 

‘*We’ll gladly stretch the walls to take you all 
in,’’ said Donald Ferry, ‘‘but perhaps the big 
house plan is the better. Suppose you ladies 
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go over and let mother satisfy her longing to 


be of use by making Miss Sally dry, while we 
fellows get the cots into the house, and bring 
over some wood from our pile for the fireplace. 
It will need open windows and a rousing fire 
in there to freshen the musty air.’’ 

‘*Jarvis, you must come, too—you and Bob. 
You’re both very wet,’’ urged Mrs. Burnside. 

“Yes, go over, Burnside, and ask mother 
for some dry clothes of mine,’’ said Ferry. 
“ Bob ant? 

“T’ve got some dry clothes packed away 
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“NOW HELP ME FIND SOME BOOKS THAT 


somewhere in the tent, if I can only find where 
they’ve gone to,’” answered Bob. 

‘‘T’ll work myself dry,’’ said Jarvis, begin- 
ning to unfasten the guy-ropes. 

‘‘Jarvis!’? It was his mother’s voice. At 
the note in it, he stood up again, laughing. 
‘*All right, mother,’’ he agreed, and walked 
away with her toward the cottage. 

‘*These people who have been so anxious to 
camp,”’’ said Max to Ferry, ‘‘I hope they’re 
satisfied now.’’ 

‘‘Oh, such experiences are a part of the fun 
of camping,’’ asserted Ferry. ‘‘Mr. Rudd 
certainly looks cheerful,’’ and he held up his 
lantern so that its rays illumined Uncle Tim- 
othy’s face. 

The elder man smiled. ‘‘It seems to me we 
are fortunate to have had no worse happen,’’ 
said he. ‘“‘That was the most violent wind I 
have ever known.’’ 

“Tt shook our little house to its foundations, ’’ 
replied Ferry. ‘‘I think it took down a chim- 
ney, but I didn’t stop to find out. Mother was 
certain your camp must be blown over into 
the next township, and could hardly wait for 
me to get out and see. Well, shall we go to 
work? Tent down first—and that will take all 
hands, for wet canvas is heavy.’’ 

They fell to, Jarvis soon returning to join 
them. It took considerable time to remove the 
tent from its position, for much care was neces- 
sary to prevent its dampening the tent furniture 
beneath. But after that it was easy to remove 
the cots and bedding to the house, the hallway 
of which was now lighted by two lamps brought 
over from the cottage. 

“We'll make up the beds!’’ cried Sally, 
appearing with Josephine in the big hall. ‘‘I 
can’t lose any more time tamely discussing this 
event over there, when I can be here in the 
midst of things.’’ 

“Good for you! Now, Bob, suppose you 
and I leave the others to bring over the rest of 
the stuff, while we haul some wood for the 
fireplace,’’ and Ferry waved Bob away to the 
next job. 

So it was not long before a cheerful blaze 
was throwing grotesque lights and shadows 


down the hall, showing up the odd array of 
cots and beds which had been brought, without 
regard to final disposition, into the hall. Sally 
selected the long room on the left of the hall, 
its doorway directly opposite the fireplace, for 
the feminine portion of the family, announcing 
that the others could sleep in the hall itself. 
Into this room she directed Uncle Timothy and 
Alec to move four of the cots, and set Mary 
Ann at work making up the beds in the hall. 

“Isn’t this more fun than the jolliest picnic 
you ever went to?’’ exulted Sally, as she and 
Josephine spread sheets and blankets upon the 
beds 


“Tt’s great! I’m so glad it happened to-night, 
when we were here. Sally, do you suppose 
they can dry the tent and get it up again by 
to-morrow night ?’’ 

“TI hope not! If it would only rain again 
to-morrow! I’d give worlds to be forced to stay 
here in the house, much as I’ ve enjoyed sleeping 
in the tent. If I could just make Max take a little 
liking to the house—and I could if I just had 
our things out here from town. But of course 
he’ll never let me. Hasn’t he been funny to- 
night, with his solemn ‘hoping we’re satis- 
fied’? Oh, if the poor dear only had just a 
tiny sense of humor !’’ 

‘I’m sure he has, if we could wake it up. 
This scene ought to do it, if anything would,’”’ 
agreed Josephine. ‘‘Look at Mr. Rudd, with 





his hair all rumpled and his sleeping-cap still 
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on. See Mary Ann out there; doesn’t she look 
dazed and serious? Here I am, with my hair 
in two tails down my back—and it’s the first 
time I’ve thought of it. As for you, in that 
red sweater jacket, with your curly hair, you 
look more like a lively small boy than ever 
before. ’” 

“T’d like to be one. Do you suppose we can 
ever settle down to slumber again to-night? 
I’d like to have larks the rest of the time till 
morning. We will have them to-morrow night, 
Jo Burnside, if we can manage to stay in this 
house.’’ 

It certainly was hard to get to sleep under 
these new conditions. Even after everybody 
was quiet, there were still sources of amuse- 
ment for Sally. The sound of a low growl in 
the hall was enough to set her off, and she 
leaned over to Josephine’s cot to whisper, 
‘*That’s Max, muttering, ‘I hope you’re satis- 
fied !’’’ at which Josephine began to laugh, 
and the two shook together for some time there- 
after. 

The first thing in the morning of which 
Josephine was conscious was Sally again, 
breathing joyously in her ear, ‘‘Jo, Jo—it’s 
raining !’’ 

So it was. The long dry spell had been 
broken by the severe storm of the night, and a 
heavy rain was now falling. As she dressed, 
Sally gazed out upon it with satisfaction. 

‘*How on earth are we to have any break- 
fast?’’ came booming from the hall, as Max, 
reluctantly getting to his feet, took in the situ- 
ation. 

‘‘Mr. Ferry and I brought all the kitchen 
tent stuff into the back of this house,’’ said 
Bob. ‘‘He said it was best in time of peace to 
prepare for war, and we might get another 
storm before morning. So we’re all fixed.’’ 

‘*Very nice for those who can stay here, but 
not so fine for the ones who have to catch the 
trolley.’’ Max applied himself discontentedly 
to the business of dressing. 

“Oh, what’s that! Who minds a little walk 
in the rain? I wouldn’t be such a granny. 
You’ve done nothing but fuss ever since the 





tent came down. Nobody else has howled a 








minute. You must enjoy being everlastingly 
in a grouch.’’ : 

It was not often that Bob’s good humor for- 
sook him to the point of addressing his elder 
brother in such disrespectful terms, and Max 
glared at him wrathfully. 

**Cut that! I’m a few years older than you 
are, and you’ve no business to be impudent. 
When you work the way I do, you’ll earn the 
right to have your rest undisturbed.’’ 

“Yes, grandpa,’’ mocked Bob. Alec, sitting 
on the edge of his cot, laughed. This was too 
much for Max. He seized his younger brother 
by the collar and attempted to shake him. 
But Bob was more athletic than Max had 
realized. The sturdy young figure resisted 
doughtily, and Max, who was by no means 
muscular, found his hands full. Uncle Timothy 
and Alec looked on in amusement as the battle 
raged, and when Bob finaliy succeeded in 
depositing Max on the latter’s own cot, back 
downward, the victor’s knee on his victim’s 
chest, they applauded heartily. 

‘‘Take it good-naturedly, nephew,’’ advised 
Mr. Rudd, catching sight of Max’s angry coun- 
tenance. “It was a fair encounter, and the 
lad is stronger than you.’’ 

“Tf there was any way of pounding a laugh 
into Maxwell Lane, I’d tackle him myself,’’ 
declared Alec. 

**Boys, what are you doing?’”’ called Sally. 
‘Are you dressed? May we come through? 
We want to help Mary Ann 
about breakfast. ’’ 

Max rose to his feet, his face 
red and his collar awry. He 
strode away up the stairs as 
the girls appeared, affecting 
not to see them. 

*‘Max, are you going up to 
find out if any burglars got 
in overnight?’’ called Sally 
after him. ‘‘If you are, please 
see if my jewel case is undis- 
turbed.’’ 

To Sally’s intense gratifica- 
tion, it rained all day. To 
be sure, she had invited her 
friends to a tent-party, not to 
stay in an empty house, but it 
seemed to be so much more fun 
for everybody to roam about 
the house, exploring it from 
attic to cellar, suggesting what 
could be done to make it all 
inviting and attractive, that 
the hours by no means dragged. 
Mrs. Burnside, especially, 
seemed to take deep interest 
in every detail of the» rooms, 
declaring them to be suscepti- 
ble to treatment which should 
easily make them homelike and 
beautiful. 

The rugs from the tent had 
been laid down in the hall, by 
the fireplace, where a small 
fire burned, its cheer and its 
warmth both grateful to those 
who gathered round it, for the 
change in the weather had 
become more pronounced as 
the day advanced, and a northeast wind was 
doing its part in making indoors desirable. 
Such of the camp furniture as fitted the uses of 
a sitting-room had also been placed in the hall, 
and the result was that at least one spot in the big 
house presented a highly inviting appearance. 

“T wish we had some books and magazines 
now,’’ said Josephine, disposing herself com- 
fortably in a steamer chair, with her back 
toward the fire. ‘‘I’ve read all those we had 
in the tent.’’ 

‘*1’ll find you some,’’ and Sally disappeared 
—by way of the kitchen, where Mary Ann 
was sure to need coaching from time to time. 
Thence she ran up a back stairway to the floor 
above, and on to the small flight of steps which 
led to the door opening on the stairway between 
the walls, above which was the old library. 
She meant to make a selection of volumes for 
Josephine’s delectation, more as a joke than as 
an offer of reading-matter, for she did not 
suppose there was much in the collection which 
might serve to entertain her friend. To her 
surprise, she found it unnecessary to use her 
key, and went on up the stairs, remembering 
that she had not seen Jarvis for the last hour. 
If he was up here reading, it was well that 
she had come, for the fine print of the old books 
was the worst thing possible for his eyes. ~ 

But Jarvis was not reading. Instead, she 
found him standing by one of the windows, 
staring out through the curious old wrought- 
iron latticework, which, after the fashion in 
many old houses, made the upper windows 
impregnable. His hands were in his pockets, 
his eyes were fixed on the outlook of field and 
meadow stretching away up the slope of the 
hillside to the woods beyond. It was a fine 
prospect, even through the falling rain, and 
Jarvis appeared to be fascinated by it, so that 
he did not hear the light fall of Sally’s footsteps 
on the stairs. 

She came softly up and stood beside him. 
**Isn’t that lovely off there?’’ she asked, and 
Jarvis started and laughed, bringing his gaze 
back to rest with a look of pleasure upon the 
girl at his side. 

“It certainly is. From this height one gets 
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a better idea of the way the farm lies than 
from below.’’ 

‘Do you wonder I want to live here?’’ 

‘*Not a bit. The idea of it grows more 
attractive to me every time I come here. If it 
were any place but yours, I should be strongly 
tempted to buy it myself—mother and I, of 
course, I mean. She would jump at the idea, 
I fancy, of this for a summer home.’’ 

“OQ Jarvis!’’ Sally looked so dismayed that 
he reassured her in haste: 

“Of course I’d never mention such a thing 
unless you yourself wanted to sell. But you 
can see I’m in sympathy with your longing to 
live here. I only wish I could see you doing 
it. If there were anything I could do to bring 
it about, I certainly would do it. Look here,’’ 
he paused to consider an idea which had just 
occurred to him, ‘‘do you suppose if I were seri- 
ously to talk of buying the place it might make 
Max want to keep it? By all the laws of human 
nature, the thing ought to work that way.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. You never know how Max 
is going to take things. If you offered a good 
price he might jump at it.’’ 

“‘T wouldn’t offer a good price—that is, not 
the price I would give if I were very anxious 
to get it.’’ 

Sally thought it over. “I don’t know,’’ she 
said again. ‘‘You told me you were thinking 
of offering to rent a few acres of us, and try 
some market-gardening.’’ 

“T have thought of that. If I could only 
get ‘the leader of the opposition’ interested to 
go in with me, your case would be won.’’ 

‘*You never can. He’ll have to see somebody 
making a success of it before he will think of 
it for a minute. ‘There’s nothing anybody can 
do before spring, I suppose.’’ 

“There’s considerable to be done in winter, 
I understand. And the spring work begins so 
early it’s practically winter then.’’ 

“You can’t think how I want to stay here 
this winter !’’ sighed Sally. 

‘You really mean it? Snow-drifts and iso- 
lation, empty rooms and cold winds, and all?’’ 

‘“‘The Ferrys don’t think it isolated. When 
they came, they expected to go back to rooms 
in town for the winter, but they’ve fallen so 
in love with their cottage they’re going to stay. 
This isn’t the country; it’s only the suburbs, 
three minutes’ walk from the electrics. ’’ 

‘*True enough. It depends upon one’s point 
of view, doesn’t it? There’s lots of fun made 
of the commuters, but they’re not by any 
means to be placed all in the same class. To 
people who genuinely love the country it’s a 
delight to get out here, no matter how many 
minutes it takes to make the run. And it really 
takes only about twenty-five minutes to get 
into the heart of the city. So you honestly 
want to stay here, do you, Sally Lunn? From 
this minute I’m committed to the task of trying 
to bring that thing about.’’ 

“Jarvis! That’s lovely of you! You did 
bring about my getting out here in the tent. 
Yes, I’ve heard the whole story from Jo—I 
know what a strategist you were. You’re such 
a good friend, to take so much trouble.’’ 

“Am I? There’s nobody I’d rather take 
trouble for. You know that, don’t you?’’ 

If there were more than friendship in his 
eyes and voice, Sally did not perceive it. She 
was so accustomed to kindness and consideration 
from this young man, who had grown up only 
a few years ahead of her, and who had been 
her champion so long that she had never thought 
of him in any other light, that no such declara- 
tion of his friendly feeling for her was likely 
to impress her as at all out of the ordinary. 
The eyes behind the blue goggles were hidden 
from her, the voice to her ear had merely its 
usual warm ring of comradeship, and she did not 
note the fact that upon the smooth, dark cheek a 
touch of unwonted color spoke of feeling deeper 
than that hinted at in the simple words. 

‘I know you’re my standby, and you know 
I appreciate it. If you can possibly bring such 
a thing about, I’ll bless you forever. Now 
help me find some books that will entertain Jo 
and your mother, for I must go down to them.’’ 

He pointed out a number of quaint volumes 
whose contents he thought might prove inter- 
esting, and she selected several, with which 
she departed, taking a gay farewell of him and 
adjaring him not to use his eyes. 

‘*Thank you, I’ll use my brains instead,’’ 
he answered. 

‘It will take all you’ve got!’’ she called 
back. 

‘I wonder if hearts are any help in solving 
problems?’’? Jarvis thought, half-smiling to 
himself when she had gone. ‘‘Hers certainly 
isn’t concerned with anybody at present. But 
I wonder if I’m a wise fellow to be plotting to 
help her spend the winter next door to the finest 
chap I know? I wonder? But I’m certainly 
committed to the effort.’’ 

Whatever was the result of his use of the 
brains with which he had been endowed, he 
lost no time in making his first effort. That 
evening, as the company finished their dinner 
and strolled back into the hall, Jarvis chal- 
lenged Max to a walk up the cart-path toward 
the timber tract. 

**Too wet,’’ objected Max. “The rain stopped 
only an hour ago; everything’s soaking. ’’ 

“*T know it, but we’ve both been shut up all 
day indoors, and need the exercise. Besides, 
while we were at dinner I saw Ferry making 





for the woods with his ax over his shoulder. 
We’ll find him there and have a jolly visit. 
He’s great company when he’s at work—which 
is saying a good deal, for better company at 
any time I don’t know of.’’ 

Max reluctantly submitted, turned up his 
trousers widely, shouldered an umbrella, and 
the two set out. Sally looked after them, her 
hopes following them, for she had received a 





meaning look from Jarvis which told her that 
his schemes were already on foot. She had 
seen him in conference with his mother that 
afternoon, and was sure the two were agreed 
upon whatever suggestion of purchase Jarvis 
might be about to make. Yet Sally held her 
breath. What if—what if—Max should, after 
all, jump at the offer? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Il. THE FOREST RANGER’S BUSY DAY. 





By Willard French. 


cies, the forest ranger’s day’s work does 

not begin until seven o’clock; but one 
morning I was roused at half past four by the 
obstreperous knocking of an irate settler at my 
shack door, demanding that I should sally forth 
to protect his flock of sheep from the ravages 
of eagles. 

‘*‘Wake up, you!’’ he shouted. “My grazing 
permit entitles me to protection, and protection 
I’ll have! What does the government pay you 
fellers for, anyhow? D’ye suppose I’m goin’ 
to have a lot of eagles carryin’ off my lambs? 
So just you turn out and hustle after them 
eagles !’’ 

No government in the world is as generous 
to its citizen settlers as our own. Wherever 
the damage to growing young wood on the 
forest reserves will not be too great, grazing 
permits are granted them for their herds and 
flocks. Fire-wood, too, is often given them 
for the cutting, and timber sold them and crop 
lands leased at very liberal rates. For the 
nation’s purpose in its forestry plan is to make 
the reserves truly beneficial to all. 

As a rule, the citizen settler is 
not bashful in asking for such 
favors ; and having secured them, 
he generally uses them for all they 
are worth, and a little more, if 
possible. For example, on his 
own land this same irate settler 
would have to protect his 
animals himself; but having 
secured a grazing permit, he 
is not slow to come round the 
next day, or next week, and 
demand that the government shall 
protect his herd, or his flock, and 
do the hard and dangerous hunt- 
ing for him. 

The previous day had been a 
hard one. I had ridden thirty 
miles, driven a herd of tres- 
passing cattle off the reserve, and 
fought fire three hours—a fire 
carelessly set by hunters or pros- 
pectors. 

Perhaps I was not in the best 
of humor at this early summons. 
‘‘All right,’’ I said. ‘‘Get your 
gun, Johnny, and come on.’’ 

‘Oh, I can’t go!’’ he cried. 
“T’m too busy with my crops. 
It’s your business to do the hunt- 
ing—and I want you to do it, 
too, and kill off them eagles,’’ he 
insisted. 

He would not even help hunt! 
Everything is expected of the 
ranger. On certain of the reserves 
he may be called on at a moment’s 
notice to fight outlaws, arrest 
trespassers or other ‘‘bad men’’ 
single-handed, smoke out a 
prairie-dog town, dynamite a wolf’s den, poison 
coyotes, or hunt down a cattle-lifting grizzly. 
If he does not do it such a hail-storm of com- 
plaints comes rattling into the supervisor’s 
office as soon makes life miserable for him. 

All that day I watched eagles and climbed 
among the crags and precipices that skirt the 
western confines of our reserve. I sighted the 
birds, golden eagles, I thought, and saw them 
carrying away two lambs. At last I located 
one aerie and heard eaglets ‘‘quee’’ down the 
face of a cliff. The nest was so shielded from 
view, however, that I could not destroy it with 
shot or stones. It was impossible to descend 
without rope tackle. I then went two miles 
round and reached the foot of the precipices. 
These, however, proved too steep and bare to 
scale. Thereupon I went back and tried again to 
reach the nest from the top, but had to give it up. 

Just as I was leaving, however, both parent 
birds came round suddenly, stooping, scream- 
ing, and snapping their beaks; and by a couple 
of fortunate shots I brought them both to book, so 
that they fell down the crags, dead or disabled. 

It was now dusk. 1 was fully eleven miles 
from home, and had to walk, and was so nearly 
fagged that four miles an hour was about all 
that I could get out of my legs. Eight o’clock 
found me still a mile or more from the home 
shack. “Only let me get something to eat and 
go to bed!’’ I thought. But food and slumber 
were not to be mine that night. 

*‘‘O Mr. Ranger, is that you?’’ cried a dis- 
tressed and plaintive voice beside the trail. It 
was dark, but I knew that voice only too well, 
knew it and groaned inwardly. 

It was Mrs. Huldah McCann. Ever since I 
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had been in the government service she had 
occupied a claim on the border of the reserve, 
with two children, a cow and an old white 
mare, raising turkeys and guinea-fowls. And 
every day of her life she was in trouble. 

‘‘Well, what’s the matter this time?’’ I 
said. 

“T don’t know what ’tis,’’ she cried, ‘ ‘but 
something’s killing all my turkeys! So please, 
please do hurry !’’ 

Dark as it was, we covered the mile and a 
half to her habitation in quick time. Mrs. 
McCann’s place is a maze of coops, sheds and 
little high-fenced yards. How the woman ever 
contrived to build so many is a wonder to me. 

They cover at least an acre of ground; and 
she has surrounded the whole place with a 
fence of sapling pickets ten feet high, set up- 
right in the earth and sharpened at the top. 
But to do it, she has denuded the reserve of its 
young growth for half a mile round. I really 
believe that there are fifty of those rickety sties, 
yards, coops and sheds, some of the sheds 
being more than forty feet long. In the dark 
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I BROUGHT THEM BOTH TO BOOK. 


that night one could not move without stum- 
bling over a ‘‘brooder’’ or an old incubator. 

Evidently the alarm was genuine. Long 
before we reached the place a frightful squal- 
ling and cackling had burst on our ears. The 
worst of it appeared to issue from one of those 
long, dark sheds where the woman said her 
two hundred turkeys roosted. A hundred or 
more guinea-fowls were screeching, and a score 
or two roosters were cackling and crowing de- 
fiance on all sides. In the house shack, too, 
the children were crying and screaming. 

“Get me your lantern!’’ I said. The woman 
had one, but there was no oil for it. She pro- 
duced a long dip candle, however, and lighting 
that, I picked up a club and started for the 
shed. I supposed it was either a wildcat or a 
coyote that had caused the disturbance. 

I had no sooner opened the shed door than I 
was nearly knocked over and the candle blown 
out by a dozen or more frightened turkeys, fly- 
ing headlong for the light. Such a dust, too, 
as there was in there! 

I closed the door and relighted the candle. 
Just then an owl hooted so close over the shed 
roof that I heard its wings flap. This deceived 
me completely for the moment. I took the owl 
for the intruder, and imagined that he had 
flown out through some hole in the shed roof 
when he saw the light. 

**Don’t be seared !’’ I called to Mrs. McCann, 
who was trying to hush the screaming children. 
‘It’s only an owl,’’ and opening the door 
again, I stepped in with the candle, to see how 
much havoc the bird had wrought. 

This time, however, I found myself con- 
fronted by a marauder of quite another sort. 








Not ten feet from the door the candle-light 
shone on the glaring eyeballs of a mountain- 
lion. 1 caught sight of the animal plainly, 
spitting feathers from its mouth, and it greeted 
ine with as ugly a snarl as I ever heard. There 
was another lion close behind it, too, a smaller 
one. They both made a rush at once to get by 
me, and I had to drop my candle to grasp the 
club, which was heavy, in both hands. I 
struck in the dark, but got in a good blow, and 
the large beast yelped, turned tail, and skulked 
back among the turkeys. The smaller one, 
however, dashed past me, but, as we learned 
later, got lost among the coops and took refuge 
in another shed. 

Meanwhile I was after the larger one. I 
could hear it snarling at the farther end of the 
shed, and striking a match, found my candle 
and lighted it again. I had stood my gun up 
by a coop outside, and now called to Mrs. 
Mcvann to bring it. She came to the door 
behind me. ‘‘What is it?’’ she cried. 

‘‘Bring me that carbine,’ I said; but she 
could not find it; and just then the lion made 
a second rush to get past me. I dropped my 
light and struck again, and by good luck landed 
another blow that drove the brute back. It 
was snarling horribly now, and again I called 
to Mrs. McCann to bring the carbine. But she 
had now taken alarm, and ran to the house 
shack to shut the children indoors. 

I struck another match, but could not find 
the candle. My best course, I thought, was to 
back out, shut the door, and find my gun. 
Before I had taken two steps backward, the 
lion circled round the shed and made another 
rush to get out. I heard it coming, and, jump- 
ing out at the doorway, tried to shut the door; 
but the creature got there about as soon as I 
did, and bowled me completely over, knocked 
the door off its hinges, and sent it on top of me. 

It bruised my nose, and made me so angry 
that I jumped up and gave chase, 
club in hand. The lion came to 
those high pickets and circled 
round, in and out among all the 
coops and sheds. It was not so 
dark but that I could catch 
glimpses of it. 

My temper was roused, and I 
was determined to kill the beast. 
Round that whole enclosure we 
raced in the dark. The creature 
darted into a little covered yard 
of chickens under brooders, and 
I struck at it there; but in doing 
so, I knocked the yard flat and 
stove three or four coops to pieces. 
It then dived into the guinea- 
fowl shed, and I mauled it round 
inside, till we brought the thatch 
roof down. I had the creature 
on the run now ; the lust of battle 
took possession of me, and I went 
for it over all obstacles. 

We raced round that place half 
a dozen times. ‘Twice the brute 
turned on me and jumped; each 
time I knocked it down with my 
club. Once I had it cornered in 
the cow-hovel and struck it hard 
over the head. We went out of 
there on the double-quick, cow, 
old mare and all. 

By this time everything alive 
was loose and flying; and the 
cackling and squalling of the be- 
wildered poultry that we ran over 
in the dark rose to the night sky. 

At last the hard-pressed crea- 
ture dashed blindly at the high 
pickets. Several times it nearly 
got up them, but I knocked it 
down. Finally it dived into the long turkey- 
shed again. It was nearly done for. I propped 
up the door, got another candle from the shack, 
then found the carbine, and shot the lion in the 
shed where I first found it among the turkeys. 
It had been a wild scrimmage. 

We discovered the small lion, lying very quiet 
in the shed where the Rhode Island Reds 
roosted, and I shot that one, too. 

They proved to be a good-sized, very lank 
old female lion and a half-grown whelp. I 
can claim fairly, I think, that I had ‘‘bested’’ 
the old beast with a club; but I should not like 
to attempt such a feat again. My clothes were 
in tatters, and I had more scratches and bruises 
than I could stop to count. 

It was two o’clock in the morning when I 
got home. I had not had a morsel to eat since 
five the morning before, and then only a dish 
of oatmeal. But I was too tired to cook, or 
even undress, and tumbled on my bunk, nearer 
dead than alive. Long before seven, however, 
I was awakened by another prolonged knocking 
at the door. It was Mrs. McCann again! 

**You must come right over and help!’’ she 
cried, indignantly. ‘‘You’ve knocked every- 
thing to pieces, and you’ve killed more than 
half my chickens !’’ 

The accusation, as I had to admit, was not 
wholly unfounded; but I felt that there were 
extenuating circumstances, and that gratitude 
was lacking somewhere. 

In the end I was kept busy, at intervals, for 
four or five days thereafter, helping that woman 
get things to rights. Her view of it was that 
the government ought to repair the damage and 
restore to her all the chickens that had been lost. 
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DOCTOR GRENFELL. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
SKILFUL aviator went duck-shooting in 
his aeroplane lately, and got a fair bag 

without misadventure. The birds will regard 
this as carrying the war into Africa with a 
vengeance. 4 
A TABLET was recently placed on the site 
of a Confederate hospital in Richmond, 
Virginia. The woman who unveiled it was 
Capt. Sallie L. Tompkins, a war-time nurse 
who served at the hospital, and the only woman 
to whom the Confederate government gave a 
commission. a“ 
pposes Grenfell says that the Labrador 
coast, which he knows so well, is every whit 
as beautiful as that of Norway, and he is work- 
ing on a chart which will be accurate enough 
to guide pleasure craft through the bays and 
channels of that shore. There is really nothing 
to go to Europe for but the ruins. 


ROPHECY is not safe, ‘‘onless ye know,’’ 

as one humorist has put it. In 1862 Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in a message to Congress, ventured 
the prediction that in 1910 the country would 
have a population of about one hundred and 
forty millions. Fortunately the fame of Lincoln 
does not have to rest upon a census forecast. 
Ts year is unpropitious for the ‘‘weak- 

enders’’ in the matter of holidays. For 
the greater part of the country the only holi- 
days which can be coupled with Sunday for a 
week-end vacation are Christmas and Labor 
day, both coming on Monday. All the other 
holidays that are widely observed come in the 
middle of the week. 
WHEN the great city of Chicago placed a 

woman at the head of its public-school 

system, some doubts were expressed as to the 
wisdom of the selection. Plainly Chicago is 
satisfied with the experiment, for the school 
board recently gave Mrs. Young a unanimous 
reélection, and a leading paper of the city 
declares that ‘‘Mrs. Young has ceased to be an 
official; she is a Chicago institution. ’’ 


ELIGION is not to be wholly separated 

from education, notwithstanding many 
influences working toward that end. Of the 
recent gift of ten million dollars to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago by Mr. Rockefeller, a million 
and a half is to be used for building and fur- 
nishing a chapel. Mr. Rockefeller gives a good 
reason for setting apart so large a sum to that 
purpose. He writes, ‘‘As the spirit of religion 
should penetrate and control the university, so 
that building which represents religion ought 
to be the central and dominant feature of the 
university group.’’ 


APTAIN Peary brought back from the 
arctic what he supposed were the only 
eggs ever found of the knot, or red-breasted 
sandpiper. He had looked in vain for the nests 
every time he went north, until the last time, 
when he found two nests with four eggs in 
each. He photographed the nests with the 
birds on them, and then with the eggs as they 
lay, before lifting the nests to bring back to 
civilization with him. Although the bird has 
been known for years,—he is mentioned in 
a book written in England in 1422,—and his 
breeding-grounds were discovered in the arctic 
by the Nares expedition in the last century, 
other naturalists had found it as difficult as 
Peary to discover a nest with eggs and a brood- 
ing bird. ‘The year after Peary found his eggs 
a German explorer at work for a New York 
egg-collector secured two eggs in north Iceland, 
but no nest. wy 
LEVEN proud boys from as many Southern 
states visited Washington last month and 
were introduced to President Taft and Secre- 
tary Wilson. They were the winners in their 
respective states of the government corn-raising 
competition for boys less than sixteen years 
old, and the interest in the competition in that 
section is indicated by the fact that the twelve 
thousand boys who engaged in it in 1909 
increased to over forty-six thousand in 1910, 
County officers and school-teachers, under gov- 
ernment supervision, scored the competition in 
nearly six hundred counties, and awarded the 
prizes for high yield per acre, low cost, and a 
written history of the crop. The success of 





this army of energetic boys in raising from one 
hundred to two hundred bushels of corn on an 
acre, instead of twenty bushels or so under 
former conditions, has aroused the whole South 
to the possibilities of corn production. 


BAVARIAN immigrant, suffering from 

what was apparently “lumpy spine,’’ 
applied tor admission to this country at the 
port of New York. The inspector told him he 
must submit to further examination, that it 
might be determined whether the lumps were 
caused by a contagious disease. ‘‘Ah!’’ ex- 
claimed the immigrant. ‘‘It is not sickness. 
Those swellings is moneys.’’ And he exhibited 
about eleven thousand dollars. He was ad- 
mitted without further question, and the 
inspector asked him how he also might con- 
tract so well developed a case of money lumps. 


UNIVERSAL SYMPATHY. 


Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 
Ah! surely nothing dies but something mourns. 
Selected. 
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A NEW GERMAN STATE. 

LSASS-LOTHRINGEN, which used to 

be Alsace-Lorraine, is at last to become an 

independent state. A constitution for the 
province has already been approved by one 
house of the German parliament. It provides 
for a legislature of two chambers, the members 
of one chamber to be chosen by universal suf- 
frage, and of the other to be appointed, one-half 
by commercial bodies, the other half by the 
Emperor. 

For some years after the province was surren- 
dered to Germany, as part of the price of peace 
in the war of 1870, the government was a prac- 
tical dictatorship in the hands of the Emperor. 
The French inhabitants resented the German 
victory, and fifty thousand of them crossed the 
border into France. 

After a time a limited measure of self-gov- 
ernment was accorded to the Reichsland,—or 
imperial province,—and now it is believed that 
the people are sufficiently reconciled to their 
relations with Germany to be endowed with 
powers not much less than are enjoyed by the 
other German states. 

German influence has thus, for the second 
time, displaced the French; for Alsace was 
originally part of Roman Gaul, and was 
inhabited by Celts. It was early invaded by 
Teutons, and by the tenth century had become 
Germanized. In the course of time the Dukes 
of Hapsburg obtained possession of it. In the 
sixteenth century the province was invaded by 
the French, and at the close of the seventeenth 
century the whole of Alsace became French. 
The German population resented this invasion, 
and were not pacified till the French Revolu- 
tion, when all minor animosities were fused in 
the fires of democracy. The province became 
so enthusiastically French, through the effect 
of the new patriotism, that at the beginning of 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 the inhabi- 
tants who did not side with France remained 
neutral. 

There is no way to ascertain the inmost 
wishes of the people. The most of them speak 
German, as did their fathers. Most of them 
are Roman Catholics, as are the French. No 
one knows where their sympathies would be if 
another war were to break out between the two 


countries. 
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AMERICANS IN CANADA. 


EEKING cheaper farm lands, hundreds of 
S thousands of settlers have crossed the north- 

western boundary of the United States in 
the past few years to establish homes in west- 
ern Canada. The movement has been wholly 
a natural result of economic conditions, but its 
international aspect makes it of special interest, 
and causes a variety of comment on the two 
sides of the border. 

Since emigration is something to which this 
country is wholly unaccustomed, some Ameri- 
cans deplore the loss which is Canada’s gain, 
especially in view of the census figures in the 
middle West. Some see the coming ‘Ameri- 
canization’’ of Canada, and even its independ- 
ence or annexation ; and others philosophically 
assert that a large part of the emigrants are 
not really Americans, but recent arrivals from 
Europe. 

In Canada there is a natural rejoicing over 
the development of its great Western prairies, 
and a cordial welcome is given the newcomers. 
An indication of the spirit in which they are 
received is found in the recent action of the 
authorities in excusing the children of the 
American settlers from singing the British 
patriotic airs in the schools. It is a significant 
concession, such as would hardly be made—or 
asked—in this country, although it leaves the 
ultimate issue somewhat in doubt. 

It ill becomes any American to begrudge 
Canada the new settlers. For a much longer 
time and in larger numbers this country, espe- 
cially the manufacturing centers of New Eng- 
land, has welcomed immigration from Canada. 
The setting of a temporary tide in the opposite 
direction across the western border cannot fail 
to mean even closer and more friendly relations 
between Canada and the United States in 





coming years than in the past. It gives a new 
significance to the proposed celebration to mark 
a full century of peace along the four thousand 
mmiles of boundary-line—a boundary-line with- 
out a fort, or need of one. 
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THE ROAD HOME. 


However far by devious paths we roam, 
Truth ever was and is the straight road home. 
Alfred H. Miles. 
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GOOD AND BAD NIGHTS. 
many households in many lands is heard 
every morning the pathetic question, ‘‘Did 
you have a good night?’? Has sleeplessness 
increased with advancing civilization, or have 
we simply become intolerant of it? 

In modern speech, ‘‘Have ‘you had a good 
night ?’? means always, ‘‘ Have you slept 
well?’’? Is the sleeping night the only ‘‘good 
night’’? Most of those whom bad nights make 
sad are not the victims of overwork, but of 
disease. To such sufferers let the good news 
come that there are other ways of passing a 
“good night’’ than the gracious old one of 
sleeping. 

Most of these ways have to be acquired by 
painful effort, but once gained they are precious 
possessions. ‘‘Last night,’’ said a little woman 
who has scarce an hour free from pain, ‘‘I had 
such a good time! My memory was wide- 
awake, and I went over every day of a beautiful 
journey I made in tie White Mountains thirty 
years ago. 1 must look up on the map the 
name of one place where we.took dinner.’’ 

Then there are the ‘‘good nights’’ of con- 
verse with the poets. How much verse do 
you know “by heart’’? More than you think, 
as you may prove by beginning with ‘‘My 
country, ’tis of thee,’’ and ‘‘Rock of Ages,’’ and 
going on through ‘“‘Mother Goose’’ and Long- 
fellow and Kipling. There are “good nights’’ 
for the fortunate folk who learned Bible verses 
as children. One may have ‘‘a good night’’ 
by recalling the beautiful pictures one has seen, 
the mountains one has climbed, and the good 
men and women and children one has loved. 

- In short, one’s ‘‘good nights’’ are limited 
only by one’s command over imaginative mem- 
ory. As one lies quiet and retraces, step by 
step, the joys of even the simplest life, one may 
learn to answer this modern question with a 
cheerful, confident, ‘ ‘I never have a bad night !’’ 
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TIPS AND TIPPING. 


ATHERED about the blameless tea-table 
t; or the open fire, every one will admit 

that tipping is a nuisance that ought to 
be abated. Face to face with the expectant 
waiter or porter or chambermaid, nine out of 
ten lose the courage of their convictions, and 
fymble shamefacedly in their pockets. 

It is the knowledge that employers frequently 
count on the liberality of the public and pay 
their employés little or nothing in the way of 
wages that makes reform in this direction so 
difficult. One often tips as he gives charity, 
because he knows the recipient needs the 
money. 

But apparently those who ride in Pullman 
cars are driving the entering wedge. They are 
tired of paying for the ofticious brushing off at 
the end of the journey—or of having other 
peoples’ dust brushed into their faces. The 
porters complain that tips are falling off, and 
want living wages from the company. Itisa 
hopeful sign; it will be a good thing if they 
gain their point. 

‘*Personal service deserves personal reward, ’’ 
is the argument advanced in defense of the tip. 
But the porter is not often called upon for 
anything which is really personal service. It 
is a sort of gentlemanly blackmail that he has 
to practise in order to earn his living. ; 

The waiter can make out a better case, but 
it would be well for his self-respect if he would 
insist on proper wages and do without tips. 
The attitude of a servant, dependent on the 
liberal or niggardly fees of the person served, is 
not grateful toa man of any sort of spirit. The 
service is not humiliating; the form of pay- 
ment is. Too often it results either in a fawn- 
ing obsequiousness or the haughty mien of one 
who exacts tribute. 

The customs of society are as hard to change 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. But 
the Pullman porters have put a finger on one 
that needs changing. 


* © 


A NEEDED REVIVAL. 


HY is it that with all the present-day 
W interest in everything calculated to 

make country life more attractive, there 
has been so little serious effort to revive the 
old-fashioned singing-school ? 

Fifty years ago it flourished everywhere 
throughout the northern part of the country. 
It may have reached its highest development in 
New England, but it was not by any means 
confined to that region. 

Nothing except town meeting offered a social 
opportunity so democratic, and town meeting 
belonged exclusively to the men. The singing- 


school brought old and young together, in a 








common interest, as few other forms of social 
diversion have ever done. It afforded both 
occasion and place for the meeting of the sexes 
under conditions the most unobjectionable. No 
one will ever know how many happy mar- 
riages have resulted from acquaintances first 
made at singing-school or friendships which 
ripened into love during the long walks back 
and forth. 

lastly, the singing-school promoted interest 
in the most broadly human of all the arts, and 
thus became an influence for the moral and 
spiritual health of the community. 

There are old persons to whom those eve- 
nings of song are now a memory they would 
not willingly lose—a link to youth and home 
and early friendships. Does the bridge-whist 
party fill the same place? 

No other single influence draws young people 
from the country to the city so steadily as the 
desire for larger social opportunity. Music can 
be made to furnish that opportunity as nothing 
else can. The Scotch and the English know 
this. They support their rural singing-schools 
with enthusiasm. Competent judges have 
recently declared that in no other part of the 
world has the mass of the people attained to 
such a high degree of vocal culture and musical 
intelligence as in Scotland and Wales. This 
general interest in the art of singing has been 
found to be a powerful influence for educational, 
social and religious improvement. 


* © 


ART AND FASHION. 


“ ME to town and admire our plumes. We 

sweep the skies. A duchess wears six feath- 
ers, a lady four, and every milkmaid one at each 
corner of her cap. Fashion is grown a monster. 
Pray tell your operator that your hair must meas- 
ure three-quarters of a yard from the extremity of 
one wing to another.” 

The reference is not, as one might almost sup- 
pose, to such millinery and coiffures as have re- 
cently bedecked the ultrafashionable woman and 
amazed her more conservative sisters. .No; the 
words were written nearly a century and a half 
ago by Mary Moser, the English flower-painter, 
one of the two women elected to the Royal Acad- 
emy. Of the other and more famous, Angelica 
Kauffmann, she had an honest and friendly appre- 
ciation, which extended to her attire. 

“Angelica is indeed an angel,” she wrote, “a 
being blessed equally with virtues, graces and 
talents: one in whom her own sex takes a pride 
unalloyed by envy, and the other a pleasure un- 
diminished by astonishment. Standing in face of 
her latest painting, she, in her own person, divided 
with the creatures of her brush the admiration of 
the company. 

“Yet when I ventured so to inform her, she 
blushed with a pretty modesty truly unaffected, 
and declared that if I were not in error, the com- 
pliment should belong to her mantua-maker, who 
had made her new cape so genteelly in the new 
French fashion. Indeed, it was an elegant one: 
of a gray and black stripe in waving lines, lined 
with a rich red, and fastened with a handsome 
large cameo button, cut, white on black,-the head 
of Arethusa.” 

Mary Moser’s most important commission was 
the decoration of an entire room at Frogmore with 
flowers at the order of Queen Charlotte. After 
her marriage to Capt. Hugh Lloyd she ceased to 
paint, except as an amateur. When Benjamin 
West, the American president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, was reélected to that position in 1803, one 
vote was cast against him, and for Mrs. Lloyd. 
Her old friend Fuseli, who greatly disliked West 
and ‘his ways, was accused of casting it. 

“Well, suppose I did?” was his reply. “She is 
eligible to the office, and is not one old woman as 
good as another?”’ 

& & 


HAPPY WEAVERS. 


HE tiny English village of Shottery lies a mile 

from Stratford-on-Avon, and over the green 
lane leading to it young Will Shakespeare must 
have tramped many times when he Was courting 
Anne Hathaway. For years Anne’s cottage has 
been one of the shrines of Shakespeare-lovers, 
but Shottery has had little else of interest to 
visitors. 

Now, however, there are two other cottages 
which well repay a visit. In them live and work 
the girl weavers of Shottery. Under the inspira- 
tion of a strong, wise woman there has grown up 
a little industrial center, the product of which is 
eagerly sought. 

On the walls of one cottage hang beautiful 
hand-woven tapestries and fine copies of Eastern 
rugs and Kurdistan carpets, and on the table is 
a silken fabric, exquisite in texture and design. 
Every day more orders come to Shottery than can 
be executed by the girls who work at spinning- 
wheel and loom. 

The work is the best of its kind done in England. 
What of the workers? Notone of them but carries 
a heavy handicap. Some are blind; several are 
deaf and dumb; one cannot be taught to read or 
write; the most skilful of them is desperately 
lame. Without her trade she would have been a 
pauper. By means of it, she has already saved a 
thousand dollars from her wages. 

The history of the undertaking is romantic 
enough. Years agoa clever young Englishwoman, 
Miss Clive Bayley, had a commission to translate 
into English an old German poem which dealt 
with a weaver and his art. Miss Bayley was a 
thoroughgoing student, and resolved to learn 
something of weaving in order properly to trans- 
late the verses. 

She learned to weave, and in the process dis- 
covered the educational value of the loom and its 
charm. Then slowly she wrought her dream into 
an institution which now, under government recog- 
nition, is making life worth living for many girls 
to whom without that dream existence could have 
been little but weariness and despair. 


























= Accidents multiply as interest 
in the development of flying-machines in- 
creases. December 3ist two of the leading 


American aviators were killed. John B. 
Moisant, who made the first flight with a pas- 
senger from Paris to London, and won the 
prize last October for a flight round the Statue 
of Liberty, was thrown from his monoplane on 
a trial trip near New Orleans, and died soon 
after. Archibald Hoxsey, who won the world’s 
record for altitude by reaching 11,474 feet, fell 
with his machine at Los Angeles, and was 
crushed under the engine. Altogether, nine 
aviators were killed in December. 


German Hero Fund.—The German Em- 
peror has signified his acceptance of a fund 
of $1,250,000, placed in his hands by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the income of which is to 
be used for the reward of acts of heroism in 
saving human life; and has appointed a com- 
mission to administer it. As with the similar 
endowments previously established by Mr. 
Carnegie in the United States, Great Britain 
and France, provision will be made from the 
fund for the dependents of those who lose their 
lives in heroic effort to save their fellow men, or 
for the heroes themselves, if they survive their 
injuries. 
& 
re Vote-Buying.—In Adams 
County, Ohio, a wide-spread system of 
buying and selling votes has been brought to 
light, and there is reason to believe that the 
practise has been for a long time prevalent. Up 
to January ist the grand jury had brought in 
indictments against more than 1,100 voters, 
nearly one-sixth of the adult male population 
of the county, and hundreds of the men in- 
dicted have confessed and have paid fines, in 
order to avoid heavier penalties. The popula- 
tion of Adams County is rural, and almost 
wholly native American. 
* 


ational Finances.—The condition of the 

national Treasury has improved materially. 
During the first half of the fiscal year 1909-10, 
the expenditures, excluding those on account of 
the Panama Canal, were about $24,000,000 in 
excess of the receipts. During the first half of 
the fiscal year 1910-11, the excess of expendi- 
tures was only $4,000,000. 


& 


olitical Unrest in China has not been 

allayed by the action of the throne in 
advancing from 1915 to 1913 the date for the con- 
vocation of a full national parliament. Follow- 
ing that concession, the national assembly made 
a new demand for the abolition of the grand 
council and the creation of a cabinet responsible 
to the parliament. When the throne rejected the 
memorial conveying this demand, the assembly, 
by an overwhelming majority, adopted resolu- 
tions to impeach the grand councilors, with 
the object of forcing the throne either to grant 
a constitutional cabinet or to dissolve the 
assembly. The throne thereupon issued an 
edict directing the members of the provincial 
assemblies, who had gathered at Peking to 
agitate for the reforms, to return to their 
homes, and ordering the punishment as revolu- 
tionaries of persons continuing the agitation; | 
but two days later the throne issued another 
edict which, although vaguely worded, seemed 
to convey a promise of the ultimate establish- 
ment of a constitutional cabinet, and was so 
accepted by the assembly, which therefore 
withdrew a memorial previously adopted, 
which denied the right of the throne to reject 
its demands, and violently assailed Prince 
Ching, one of the most powerful of the grand 
councilors. The threatened crisis was thus 
temporarily averted. 


tt) 
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peeetee and the Plague are ravaging im- 
mense areas in China. In the Huai River 
valley, according to reports received by the 
state department at Washington, between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 people are in distress 
from famine. The American National Red 
Cross Society has cabled $5,000 to Minister Cal- 
houn as a relief fund. In Mongolia and Man- 
churia thousands have died from the plague. 
The sick receive little care, and the dead 
remain unburied. e 


| gear Deaths.— Benn Pitman, who intro- 
duced in the United States the system of 
shorthand writing which his brother, Sir Isaac 
Pitman, invented, and who invented the electro 
process of relief engraving, died December 28th, 
aged 88 years. —-John Corson Smith, who was 
advanced from the rank of private to that of 
brigadier-general during the Civil War, and 
from 1885 to 1889 was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Illinois, died December 31st, aged nearly 79 
years.—Prof. Joseph Uphues, the German 
sculptor, who made the statue of Frederick 
the Great presented to the United States by 
the Emperor of Germany and erected at Wash- 





ington, died January 2d, aged 60 years. 
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alloons and Wireless Telegraphy.— 
The French military dirigible balloon, 
Clement-Bayard, was furnished with wireless 
telegraph apparatus during the recent army 
manceuvers, and during a long voyage kept in 
constant communication with the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris on one side, and with the general head- 
quarters at Grandvilliers on the other. 
e 


he Blectric Violin.—The “violano-vir- 

tuoso’”’ of the young Swedish-American 
inventor, H. K. Sandell, is an apparatus com- 
bining an electro-automatic violin with an 
electrically controlled piano, so that the two 
instruments may be made to play together, or 
separately, as may be desired. Even an ordi- 
nary violin can be employed, by proper adjust- 
ment, with the piano. The place of the violin 
bow is taken by little wheels, consisting of 
flexible celluloid disks. It is said that the 
most delicate shades characteristic of artistic 
execution can be perfectly imitated, and that 
the playing of the violin can be extended beyond 
the range possible to a player with fingers and 
bow, because with this apparatus all the strings 
can be attacked at the same time, and all the 
movements combined. 


n Extraordinary Plant.—The New York 
Botanical Garden possesses a curiosity in 

a plant which supplies its own water from an 
internal reservoir. 


It comes from the Sonora 
desert in Mexico, and 
is called the guarequi. 
It develops an im- 
mensely thickened root 
and stem base, and in 
the short season, only a 
few weeks in length, 

‘during which it can 
obtain water from the 
soil, it supplies itself by 
means of short tendrils, 





which then dry up. 
After that it lies on the | 
desert entirely detached | 
from the soil. It is said that it can store enough | 
water to last a quarter of a century. The speci- | 
men in New York was obtained in 1902, and 
it has remained in a museum case ever since. 
Annually, at its wonted season, it puts out 
tubers, which, obtaining no moisture or sun- 
shine, soon die; but the plant continues to live. 
For seven successive years, repeating its annual 
search for moisture, it has continued to send 
out its useless tendrils. 

* 


terilization by Light.—The sterilization 
of water by ultraviolet rays has now en- 
tered upon an industrial stage. The process is 
employed not only with ordinary drinking- 
water, but with that used in the manufacture of | 
mineral waters, and in pharmaceutical opera- | 
tions. J. Courmont of the Hygienic Council of | | 
France has shown that the rays of a mercury 
vapor-lamp kill, in a few seconds, all bacteria | 
contained in clear water within a radius of | 
about one foot. The water must previously be 
filtered, because the rays do not readily pene- | 
trate turbid water, or a liquid containing col- 
loids, such as wine, beer and bouillon. The 
operation does not produce any chemical change 
in the water subjected to it. 
& 
| geen ae at High Altitudes.—Pro- 
fessor Fuchs and Doctor Deimler have 
proved by experiments on Monte Rosa that the 
consumption of oxygen in the human body, 
when the muscles are actively employed, is 
largely increased at altitudes exceeding 10,000 
feet. At the same time the relative amount of 
oxygen in the air is diminished at such heights. 
The respiratory and circulatory mechanisms of 
the body have therefore to face at the same 
time an increased demand for oxygen and a 
decreased supply. The result is ‘‘mountain- 
sickness.’’ Training and acclimatization, how- 
ever, produce an economy in the body’s demand 
for oxygen, together with an increase in respir- 
atory and circulatory power, as well as in the 
ability of the blood to utilize the oxygen sup- 
plied. Thus some of the beneficial effects of a 
stay at high altitudes are explained. 
* 
Rid Railroading.—In a review of recent 
progress on British railroads, presented 
before the British Association, Prof. W. E. 
Dalby calls attention to the remarkable results 
achieved with automatic power signaling on | 
the underground lines of London. At the 
Earl’s Court Junction box 40 trains per hour | 
can be passed each way, making 80 trains per 
hour handled by a single signalman. Facing 
the signalman is a window containing 15 small 
frames. A click in the box announces the 
approach of a train, and simultaneously a tablet 
appears in one of the frames, showing by code 
the destination of the train. The signalman 
presses a plug, and a similar tablet appears in 
the next box on the proper line. As the 
train passes, the signalman presses another 
plug, and the warning tablet disappears. 

















SKIN TORTURED BABIES 
SLEEP AND MOTHERS REST 


A warm bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle 
anointing with Cuticura ointment, is generally suffi- 
cient to afford immediate comfort in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly eczemas, 
rashes, irritations and inflammations of infants and 
children, permit sleep for child and rest for parent, 
and point to permanent relief, when other methods 
fail. Peace falls upon distracted households when 
these pure, sweet and gentle emollients enter. No 
other treatment costs so little and does so much for 
skin-sufferers, from infancy to age. (Adv. 
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FAMILY OF FIVE 
ALL DRANK COFFEE FROM INFANCY. 





It is a common thing in this country to see 
whole families growing up with neryous systems 
weakened by coffee drinking. 

That is beeause many parents do not realize 
that coffee contains a drug—caffeine—which causes 
the trouble. 

“There are five children in my family,” writes 
an Iowa mother, “all of whom drank coffee from 
infancy up to two years ago. 

“My husband and I had heart trouble and were 
advised to quit coffee. We did so and began to 
use Postum. We now are doing without medicine 
and are entirely relieved of heart trouble. 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when continually 
used as in coffee drinking.) 

“Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak digestion 


from birth, and yet always craved, and was given, | 


coffee. When we changed to Postum he liked it 
and we gave him all he wanted. He has been 
re stored to health by Postum and still likes it. 
“Long live the discoverer of Postum!” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. 


uine, true, and full of human interest, 
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10,000 SEEDS {0c. 


We _— yon to try our Prize Seeds this year 
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seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 
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Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
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“3 in One” revives old 
sewing machines, clocks, 
typewriters, guns,  bi- 
cycles, making them 
work like new. “8 in 
One” removes dirt, re- 
lieves friction and makes 
all action parts work 
smoothly, easily, and ac- 
curately. Will not cake, 
guin or collect dust. 
“3 in One” 
cleans and polishes 
furniture, varnished or 
veneered woodwork — 
revents rust and _ tar- 
nish on brass and nickel 
trimmings, bathroom 
and kitchen _ fixtures. 
Keeps bright silverware, 
giass and bric-a-brae in 
all climates and weather 

Write now for 
good free sample 
and booklet. 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, 
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Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 








Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 





A quick lunch. 
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liquids, which always settle out. 
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Qyp lsabel Ecclestone Mackay 
HE sunlight falls on old Quebec, 
A city framed of rose and gold, 
An ancient gem, more beautiful 
In that its beauty weareth old. 
O Pear! of Cities! I would set 
Thee higher in our diadem, 
And higher yet and higher yet, 
Lest generations still to be 
Should lightly hold thy fame and thee! 


*Twas here that gallant Champlain stood 
And gazed upon thy mighty stream, 

Thy tow’ring rock-walls, buttressed high— 
A gateway to a land of dream. 

And all his silent men stood near 
While the great fleur-de-lis fell free, 

Too awe-struck they to raise a cheer! 
And while the shining folds outspread 
The sunset burned a sudden red. 


Here paced the haughty Frontenac, 
His great heart torn with pride and pain, 
His clear eye dimming as it swept 
The land he might not see again. 
This infant world, this strange New France 
Dropped down as by some vagrant wind 
Upon the New World’s vast expanse, 
Threatened yet safe! Through storm and 
stress 
Fate’s hostage to the wilderness! 


Here, when to ease her tangled skein 
Fate cut the threads and formed anew 
The pattern of the thing she planned, 
And red war slipped the shuttle through, 
Montcalm met Wolfe! The bitter strife 
Of flag and flag was ended here— 
And every man who gave his life 
Gave it that now one flag may wave, 
One nation rise upon his grave! 


The twilight falls on old Quebec 
And in the purple shines a star, 
And on her citadel lies peace 
More powerful than armies are. 
O fair dream-city! Ebb and flow 
Of race feuds vex no more thy walls. 
Can they of old see this, and know 
That, even as they dreamed, you stand 
Gatekeeper of a peace-filled land! 
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JEAN VALJEAN. 


LARGE touring - car 
A stopped before a fash- 

ionable restaurant, and 
three young couples alighted, 
sat down, and were merry 
over their luncheon. A man 
seated a little farther back 
fastened his eyes on one of 
the men, and when the party rose to go, 
approached and detained him. 

“T have a little business with you,’’ he said. 

**Good evening, Mr. Hayward!’’ replied the 
other, quietly. ‘‘Just let me take my wife 
home, and I will return and meet you here.’’ 

Mr. Hayward hesitated a moment, looked 
at the other members of the party, who stood 
waiting, and then said: 

“T will wait here. But you understand this 
is important ?’’ 

“]T understand. I will not keep you waiting 
long.’’ 

“T ought not to have let him go,’’ said Hay- 
ward to himself. ‘But what can a man do 
in a situation like that ?’’ 

Somewhat to his surprise, the automobile 
returned, and was dismissed, and the young 
man reéntered. 

**I suppose I must go with you?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes. Will you go quietly, or shall I get 
papers ?”” 

‘Quietly, by all means. 
me?’’ 

‘Entirely by accident. I did not know you 
were here, and I am here on other business. 
Come, tell me what you are doing.’’ 

‘*T am junior partner in a large contracting 
firm. My wife is the daughter of my senior 
partner. When I left the state in which you 
knew me I came here, and found a gang of 
men working on a sewer. I secured a job as 
time boss, but I rose to have an interest in 
tue firm. I married the daughter of my em- 
ployer, but I should like you to believe that I 
rose on merit and not through favor. Indeed, 
as to favor, everything was against me. I was 
alone, friendless, and could give no account of 
myself; but I got a job, and I worked up.’”’ 

‘‘Why did you run away? You had served 
three of the seven years they gave you for 
forging the check, and they released you on 
probation. You were making good. No one 

yas persecuting you. Why did you run away ?”’ 

“TI did wrong, and I know it, but it grew 
intolerable. I was branded. I could not go 
back among my friends. I had a series of 
unhappy experiences. I grew desperate. I 
jumped aboard a train and went as far as I had 
money to take me. 

**I promised God I would make good. I 
chose the best associations. I am a member 





How did you find 





of the church. I stand well in this city. I 
have been married a year. O my poor wife!’’ 

For the first time he broke down. 

The officer said to him, “It is my duty to 
report that I have found you, but I am not 
going to take you back with me. Stay here, 
and if you are wanted I will send for you. 
You will come if I wire you?’”’ 

‘TI will.” 

To the officers of the reformatory in a certain 
state official report was made that George H. 
Blank, serial number 15,432, who had forfeited 
his parole and escaped some four years previ- 
ously, had been discovered, working under 
another name in another state. 

To some members of the prison commission 
it seemed at first that there was but one thing 
to do, and that to bring him back and compel 
him to serve the rest of his sentence. But 
there were members who objected; and Mr. 
Hayward joined strongly with them in the 
matter. 

‘“The laws of man should be administered 
in the spirit of the law of God,’? was what 
one member said. And they all agreed to this, 
provided a legal way could be found. 

Just how the legal matter was adjusted this 
article does not pretend to say, but in some 
way the law was found to be flexible enough. 
George H. Blank, serial number 15,432, re- 
turned and gave himself up, was received again 
on parole and permitted to return, there being 
but one condition, insisted upon by the chap- 
lain, that he should immediately tell the whole 
story to his wife and her father. 

The remaining period of the parole was 
almost completed, and the successive entries 
made concerning the reports were all good. 
And just before the sentence would have ex- 
pired, the prison board unanimously recom- 
mended that George H. Blank, serial number 
15,432, receive a full pardon. It was added 
that although he had once escaped, his parole 
had been renewed, and he had given abundant 
proof of a complete reformation. 

They do some things better now than they 
did in the days of Jean Valjean. 


A CHEERFUL SUFFERER. 


some interesting reminiscences of Indian 
campaigns in the Southwest just previous to the 
Civil War, Mr. J. B. Thoburn, writing in Sturm’s 
Oklah Magazine, tells the story of a forgotten 
fight with the Comanches, known at the time as 
the Battle of the Nescatunga, although it probably 
occurred on Crooked Creek, not far from the 
present site of Dodge City. General Van Dorn 
was in command, and among the officers who took 
part were several who later won distinction in the 
greater conflict between North and South. 


Two of these, Kirby Smith and Fitzhugh Lee, 
were wounded in the action, the one by a pistol- 
ball which narrowly missed the femoral artery, 
the other by an arrow which passed ee his 
right lung and protruded through his back below 
the shoulder. 

A fellow officer, Lieutenant Cosby, pulled the 
shaft from Lee’s body, and with the help of a 
soldier tenderly laid him down under a tree. ter, 
when the surgeon came to dress Lieutenant Lee’s 
wound, he asked Lieutenant Cosby to go back and 
see if the arrow still had a head on it after passin 
through Lieutenant Lee’s body. A search reveal 
several DI y arrows, some with and some with- 
out tips, and no means of identification, so the 
matter was in doubt. However, Lieutenant Lee’s 
ultimate recovery seems to bear out the presump- 
tion that the arrow-head = entirely through 
his body. It was a most serious wound, and a 
man of less —— grit and cheerfulness might 
easily have succumbed. 

The command remained encam on the scene 
of the battle for several days, until the condition of 
the wounded seemed to warrant the beginning of 
the return march to Camp Radziminski. Litters 
were made by taking lodge-poles, or saplings, 
about fifteen or sixteen feet long, and binding 
forked sticks between them in such a way as to 
form the framework. Over this was laid a buffalo- 
robe from one of the dismantled teepees, and upon 
it were piled leaves and grass to the depth of six 
or eight inches. Over this were spread blankets, 
upon which the wounded man was laid. A pack- 
mule in front and another behind furnished the 
motive power, the ends of the poles being sus- 
pended from the pack-saddles by straps or “ne. 

Such litters were made for Capt. E. Kirby Smith 
and Lieut. Fitzhugh Lee. When the time came 
to start, however, Kirby Smith climbed into the 
saddle and let an enlisted man have his litter, and 
it is recorded that his wound was almost healed 
by the time he had reached the end of his two- 
hundred-mile ride back to Camp Radziminski. 
Fitzhugh Lee probably would have been on horse- 
back, too, if he could. As it was, he was a jolly 
invalid. my after the return march was begun 
he sent for his friend, Lieutenant Cosby, and 
addressing him with a smile, said: 

“T wish you would have these mules changed, 
and put the old gray mule in front. Every step 
he takes his muzzle comes within a few inches of 
my face, and his long ears flap in a way that I 
don’t like. ‘Familiarity breeds contempt,’ you 
know, and probably the mule feels that way about 
it, too, but of course he can’t say so.” 

The old gray mule was hitched in front of the 
litter thereafter, and the gallant young officer 
lived, not only to recover from his wound, but also 
to achieve distinction in two wars and to win the 
respect of his countrymen in civil life as well. 





® © 


HIS CALL. 


OUNG David Parks had heard nothing of the 
modern scientific method of choosing a voca- 
tion. Neither had his father. In conse- 

quence, their debates on what life-work the young 
man should adopt were frequent, and sometimes 
heated. David wavered between the ministry and 
law, for neither of which, being rather a dull 
fellow, was he naturally fitted. The father held 
out stubbornly for farming. 

It was in haying-time that Dave, having lain 
abed till the morning chores were done, came late 
to breakfast, dressed in his Sunday suit, and de- 
clared his mind was made up. 

“T believe I’ve had a call to the minist 
he said, ‘‘and I want to start at once. I’ve had a 
vision. Last night as I slept a hand appeared in 
the sky and wrote across it in fire the two letters, 


, father,” 
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‘P.H.—P.H.—P.H.’ I take it that means, ‘Preach 
to the Heathen, Preach to the Heathen.’ ” 

The old man hemmed thoughtfully, pushed back 
his chair, and stalked out of the room. m he 
was back, carrying Dave’s work clothes in his 


arms. 

“TI reckon you’d better hurry up and slip these 

on,” he said. “The sun’s two hours high, and 

that clover in the west field is cured to a turn.” 
“But, father, I feel that I’m called to the min- 
t , 


“You've read the vision wae my boy. You 
are called, but to a different kind of ministry. 
‘P.H.,’ my boy, doesn’t mean ‘Preach to_ the 


Heathen.’ It means ‘Pitch Hay, Pitch Hay!’ 
Don’t you lose any time in making connections 
with your old elm-handled pitchfork.” 


DEA 


EN, / WZ ' 







Aw 
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@By Charles Wilhe 

HE leaves are dead! ’Tis joy to feel 
Their rustle ’neath my weary feet, 
The golden rays through sunset glades 


Waft dreams of countries more complete— 
Leaves are not dead to me. 


The moon is dead! My chamber wall 
Is hallowed by its mystic light, 
The mellow gleam of old romance 
Shines in to speed the hours of night— 
The moon’s not dead to me. 


My friend is dead! His soul went out, 
And left its impress on my own; 
Now life’s more clear, the change less drear, 
I'll reap where his clean hands have sown— 
He is not dead to me. 


® © 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


HAT joyous stirring of the blood that comes 
| from the first feeling of snow in the air needs 
no description. A sketch once printed in 
The Cornhill, and now included in “Gathered 
Leaves,”—from which the following fragment is 
taken,—shows how Mary E. Coleridge, a woman 
keenly responsive to nature, and to humanity, felt 
this exhilaration while walking along the London 
streets one bracing evening, and rejoiced at 
thought of the sooty city soon to be dressed in 
white ; and how her exhilaration was modified. 


I turned_down a poor alley to visit an uaint- 
ance, an Essex woman, who talks about “‘thread- 
ling” her needle and supposes the plural of 
“house” to be “‘housen.”’ 

“The snow is coming!”’ I said, with as much 
exultation as if I said, ““The queen is coming!” 

“Yes, miss,” she said, “and coals is one-and- 
threepence a hundred, and they’ll go up.” She 
glanced at the sky. 

What a pity to have a financial interest in the 
weather! I remember Mrs. Ewing’s heroine, who 
poked the fire “expensively,” and sighed a little— 
and smiled also—to think i could poke mine as 
often as Iliked. Then I went to the South Ken- 
sington Museum to look for a spinning-wheel. 

nally, tired out after a long search, I sat down 
to rest on a pedestal. The gallery was quite 
deserted except for a woman of middle age. Some- 
thing fidgety and wistful about her compelled one 
to notice her movements. She went to and fro 
with rapid, uncertain steps, making indefinite 
om way before the object of her consideration— 
ing to leave it—always returning. 
he magnetic force that attracted her seemed 
to reside in a wooden cradle. There was nothing 
particular about it—like that of the Earl of Der- 
wentwater, which stood near. It was just a wooden 
cradle. Yet she came back again and again. 

“You, here!” she said, addressing a policeman. 
“Mine is much better than that,” and she pointed 
to the cradle. 

“Indeed, miss?” said the guardian of law and 
order, with great politeness. 

“Mine iso d; it’s been in our family from father 
to son, and all that kind of thing,” she went on. 
“The museum’s given six pounds for that! Do 
you think, now, they would give me six pounds for 
mine? The carving on mine’s much better, I 
know, because I’m an artist. Mine’s Eliza- 
bethan.” 

“Maybe, miss. Couldn’t say. We ain’t got but 
one or two specimens.” 

“T’ve half a mind to do it,” she said, in quick, 
excited tones. “It’s awfully cold. I believe the 
show’s ure I’d better by half have a fire to 
sit by. And I could always come and see the 
—* couldn’t 1? They wouldn’t take it 
away 

The policeman reassured her as to this, and 
moved on. 

She waited until he was out of sight, when she 
took a biscuit from her pocket and began to eat 
earefully and furtively, making as few crumbs as 

ssible. It was her afternoon tea, and she was 

king it here for the warmth. 

“I beg your pardon,” I began. “I heard you 
y just now that you had a beautiful old cradle. 
I happen to know a lady who is fond of such 
—— a feel sure that she would give you ten 
pounds. 

“No,” she said, without a moment’s hesitation. 
“T wouldn’t part with it, not to — private indi- 
vidual. It was my mother’s and my mother’s 
mother’s before her. I wouldn’t let it go except 
to here. And I wouldn’t ¢o that only the snow’s 
coming. But I can come «1 see it here—just as 
if it was in my own room.’ 

There was a refreshing absence of gratitude 
about her; she did not even say “Thank you.” 
I turned away. 

The streets were brighter, the air tingled more 
fiercely than ever as I went home; but I felt glad 
no longer because the snow was coming. 


*® 


THE LOST CUD. 


“ EOPLE don’t use so much medicine now- 
p adays as they used to,” said Jonas White, 
ruminatingly. “And the rule extends to 
horses and cattle as well as to human beings. It 
hasn’t been so long, for instance, since I believed 
that a cow might lose her cud, and that she then 
became despondent and fractious, wouldn’t give 
down her milk, and unless she could make, or had 
made for her, a new cud she would die within a 
few days. But a happy accident cured me of that 


notion. 

“TI had two milch cows at the time, Old Pyde 
and Old Roan. One evening, when little Sam 
drove them home from the pasture, I stripped 
Pyde, but on sitting down to Roan, she wouldn't 
yield a drop. She was panting, wild-eyed and— 
not chewing; she had lost her cud! 

“TI was a good deal excited. I had heard much 
of this ailment, but ome young at farming, had 
not before known a case in my own family. The 
chief medicine-man of the countryside was my 
nearest neighbor, Tim Coleman. Iran as fast as 
I could to his place. He was not there. I hur- 


ried on to town. A horseman overtook me, and 











said Tim had happened home, got the word, and 
ridden like mad to attend the patient. 

“He was sitting on my stock well-curb as I 

lted into the barn lot. He wagged his grizzled 

ead pn 

«I’m afraid she’s all in,’ he said. ‘We’ll have 
to sit up and work with her to-night. I made a 
cud out of rags and tallow, slipped it into her 
mouth, and held her jaws shut on it. But she 
didn’t give down. And she got so restless [ hardly 
dared go near. We’ll have to rope her and cram 
in new cuds till one of them takes.’ 

“Tim went ahead of me into the shed. He 
touched Old Pyde. She kicked like a bay steer, 
and rushed him under the bars. 

“‘Look at that!’ cries Tim. ‘Get the ropes! 
You can see there’s not a drop of milk in her. 
agin - so crazy in an hour that she’ll go through 

e roof.’ 

— at,’ says I, ‘Pyde? Did you feed the cud 


to cans 

ribs course,’ + ~ he. ‘She wouldn’t give 
down. That’s the first symptom. I could see at 
a glance the other cow was all right—and if you 
force an extra cud onto a cow, it’s worse than if 
she none.’ 

“I walked up to Old Roan. She had stopped 

anting, was eating hay from the manger con- 
Fontedty, and her udders were so full of milk that 
it burst from her in four little streams. 

“<T guess you’re right for once, Tim,’ I said. 
‘Your medicine has about killed the well cow, and 
the sick one has got well without it. I guess Sam 
let the dogs worry her in the pasture. Here’s 
where I sign up with modern medical science. 

**All she needed was rest, a quiet mind and 
somsething to eat.. And I guess that if the doctor 
will kindly slip out of sight, Pyde will pull through 
on the same treatment, in spite of her two cuds.’” 


*® © 


A BATTLE WITH ANTS. 


T* driver-ants are a terrible pest in West 
Africa. Crawling over the ground in count- 
less thousands, invincible to anything but a 
wall of fire, they bring quick death to every live 
thing unfortunate enough to be caught in their 
path, and leave behind them the skeletons of 
lizards, rats, sheep, cattle, and even human beings. 
In his book entitled, “We Two in West Africa,” 
Maj. F. G. Guggisberg recounts the terrors of one 
night when the pests invaded his house. 


I heard voices calling, “Get up—the ants are 
on us!” Sitting bolt upright, I found the room 
apparently in darkness. In reality, the lantern on 
the floor at the foot of the bed was still burning, 
but as I threw my hand out and felt the naavy 
weg of the mosquito-net, I suddenly realize 
that it was coated with ants so thickly that it kept 
the light out as effectively as a velvet curtain. 

Two bounds took me out of that mosquito-net 
and the hut, but it was an uncanny feeling when my 
feet crunched through the — carpet of ants. 
Hitting the side of the doorway in my hasty exit, 
down a shower of the little pe on m 


I brought 
and roof, 


head and shoulders, from rafter, wa! 
and then the fun began. 

Some people say that the ant buries his head in 
you and leaves it there, others that he drives some 
other part of his body into you. I didn’t wo 
about examining which theory was correct—it di 
not affect the torture of the result. For the next 
ten minutes I was standing in a state of nature in 
the open, the rain beating down, and the a 
hastily roused, picking ants off my body by the 
light of torches. 

was so Se in this new sport that I quite 
forgot about Lees; then I suddenly realized that 
he was not there. I won a moral V. C. by going 
into that infernal place and hauling him out. He 
was a pitiable sight in the torchlight, his hair 
waving as if in a breeze, as the ants crawled 
through it, his body black with them. 

To pick them off was too slow a job. I seized a 
tin of kerosene oil and poured it over him, sweep- 
ing the enemy off in thousands. One of my 
hammock boys rushed up with a flaming torch, 
meaning, in the. kindness of his heart, to give 
master more light. I yelled to him to keep away 
and he, thinking he was being urged on, dashed 
toward us quicker than ever. Luckily, Lees’ cook 
stepped him in time, and a gd was averted. 

e spent the remainder of the night under a 
tree. In spite of the discomfort of it all,—the per- 
sistent rain, the mist, the smarting pain of the 
ant bites,—we could not help laughing at the idea 
of our helplessness against the little brutes that 
were occupying our comfortable hut. However, 
the only thing to do was to wait patiently till they 
cleared out. 

*® & 


THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 


HE young man in the city was showing his 
| relatives from a smaller town the conve- 
niences of his flat. It was small, but attract- 
ive. They passed from one little room to another, 
until they came to the bath-room and kitchenette. 
Originally the kitchenette had been a large closet, 
but the young man had had it made over, and now 
the little gas-stove enabled him to get his own 
breakfast, as well as occasionally to give a bach- 
elor supper. But to the relatives from a smaller 
town the little kitchen looked altogether impos- 
sible. 


“Why, you haven’t room to turn round in it!” 
said his aunt, doubtfully. ‘And the idea of having 
a stove on one side of the partition and your bath- 
tub just on the other side of it! I should think 

ou’d ba | know whether you were taking a 

ath or getting your breakfast.” 

“Itis hard to tell sometimes,” replied the y+ 
of bachelor’s hall, smiling, “but that’s just the 
convenience of it.” 

The others stared at him. 

“What do you mean by convenience?” asked 
his uncle. 

“Well, you see,” explained the bachelor, “I 
haven’t any too much time in the morning, and I 
like to get my own breakfast. With the tub here 
and the stove there, I can put on a piece of bread 
to toast, jump into the tub, and get out again and 
into the kitchen before the toast burns. 

“By the same nice adjustment of motion from 
bath-room to kitchen and back again, I can cook 
me an egg and boil my coffee in one room while I 
shave and brush my hair in the other. And as a 
result, breakfast and I are always ready for each 
other at the same moment. But, as aunt has just 
remarked, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether 
I am taking the bath or getting the breakfast.” 


*® © 


A REAR-END COLLISION. 


ANY teamsters will be inclined, from expe- 
riences of their own, to greet with cordial 
belief this tale from the Chicago News. 


Noticing a splintered stock-car on a siding near 
the station, the lone traveller became curious. 

“Big wreck round here?” he inquired. 

“Only a rear-end collision,” drawled the ancient 
station-master. 

‘Who was responsible?” 

“It’s hard to say, because only one of the parties 
concerned is present.” 

“Two parties, eh?” 

“Yes—man and mule. The mule got excited 
because the flies got on his hind legs, an’ Jim, the 
helper, in the box ear, tried to brush them off with 
apalm-leaf fan. We haven’t seen Big Jim since.” 
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VOLCANOES IN THE PAN, 
By Edith Perry Bodwell. 


“ H, how shall I ever get that old lesson! 
O I didn’t know that geography was like 
this !’’ 

‘“‘Why, what did you think it was like?’’ 
asked his mother. 

‘Oh, all about strange countries and strange 
people. All about where Uncle Harold trav- 
elled and where Captain McDonald goes. So 
I can find my way round the world by and by 
if I study real hard. ’’ 

‘*You seem to be studying hard enough,’’ 
said his father, laughing. ‘‘What is it that’s so 
difficult ?”’ 

‘Oh, that the world is round, and that it turns 
on its axle —’’ 

‘‘Axis, I guess you mean.’’ 

‘Yes, that’s what she calls it, but I thought 
she’d made a mistake—and that it’s all ruled 
off into latitude and longitude and equators 
and poles and zones, like baby’s striped ball. 
And yet she says that whichever way I trav- 
elled, I wouldn’t see any lines. ’’ 

‘*Those stripes, which you will find only on 
the map, will help you to navigate your ship 
when you are a captain or a mate,’’ said his 
father, earnestly, ‘‘but you’ll have to learn 
more arithmetic than you have lately. But 
what is the lesson this morning ?’’ 

“Oh, it’s about mountains—they are so hard 
to get over. Now I thought that all mountains 
were firm and grand and noble,—they are in 
the photographs we have, —and that, all covered 
with snow, they just stood still for scenery! 

‘*But here it is about volcanoes that smoke and 
bubble and overflow and spit out steam and 
rocks and make earthquakes and landslides 
and everything! How do they change so?’”’ 

‘*You just happened to see only the snow- 
covered ones,’’ said his father. 

His mother, who was patiently stirring the 
breakfast porridge on the stove, cried out sud- 
denly, ‘‘Oh, come here, Kenneth, and [’ll 
show you just how! Don’t come too near, or 
else that biggest voleano near the middle will 
spit out little corn-meal rocks and yellow lava, 
—I mean porridge,—and burn you!’’ 

So the little boy stood by her side and peeped 
carefully into the porridge-pot, where all sorts 
of little cones were rising and bursting, throw- 
ing bits of the porridge with each explosion of 
the hidden steam and sinking again with a little 
ring or cup at the top, which did not disappear 
for some time. 

‘*See, that cup is the crater, all boiling 
inside, but it’s a solid crust outside till new 
little voleanoes form. ’’ 

‘‘What makes it?’’ asked Kenneth. 

His father was peeping over his shoulder. 
‘**You ought to be the teacher to-day, wife,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Why, the very same thing that 
makes the volcanoes in the earth’s crust. Now 
here’s where your zones come in. Which is 
the hottest ?’’ 

‘‘Why, the tropical, near the equator. ’’ 

‘*Well, that is the front part of the stove, 
and the next set of covers we’ll call the tem- 
perate zone, and the back covers the polar 
region. All this spitting and explosion of steam 
ends when mama moves it back, now that it is 


cooked, and she knows what a solid crust forms | do not go too near, so that the steam which is | 








CLIMBING THE HILL. 
By A. W. McCullough. 


O MATTER HOW TIRED YOU ARE 
WHEN THE LONG DAY’S PLAY IS DONE, 
THERE’S ALWAYS A HILL YOU HAVE TO CLIMB 
WITH THE SETTING OF THE SUN. 
AT THE TOP IS YOUR COZY ROOM, 
WITH ITS BED LIKE A SOFT, WHITE NEST; 
AND THE HILL HAS STEPS AND A BALUSTRADE 
TO GUIDE YOU UP TO YOUR REST. 
IT’S ALWAYS A WEARY CLIMB 
WHEN THE HAPPY PLAYTIME’S PAST; 
BUT THE QUIET ROOM AND THE SHINING STARS 
WILL BE YOUR REWARD AT LAST. 
BY DAY IT IS JUST THE STAIRS 
THAT YOU SCAMPER UP MANY A TIME, 
BUT, STRANGELY ENOUGH, WHEN YOUR BEDTIME COMES, 
IT’S A TIRESOME HILL TO CLIMB. 


> —~_gR- i) 





‘*Yes. Do you think you can remember your 


on what is left on the very back of the stove | walled up in them can’t destroy them. The | lesson now?’’ asked his father. 


after breakfast. Well, that is so with the earth’s | Latin people thought that Vulcan, the god of | 
fire, dwelt within them, and called them ‘vul- 
‘There are over two hundred voleanoes in | canus.’ ’’ 


crust the farther we go from the equator.’’ 


the world,’’ said his mother, ‘‘and the people 








thought it was. 


‘*So that’s how they got their queer name!’’ | stirring the porridge to-morrow. The teacher 
where the volcanoes are learn their ways, and | cried Kenneth. ‘‘I never thought before!’’ 


will wonder how we all learned so much. ’’ 





| Jo] 





‘*I’m sure I can!’’ cried the boy. ‘‘Natural | 
geography is much more interesting than I | 


I guess every boy will be | teach; 
punch; that, thatch; lea, leach; bun, buneh; 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
Although my first is called complete, 
My last can never be. 
My total’s salutary, sound 
And good for you and me. 
II. 
My first, my last, my whole 
Have all to do with arms; 
But two are very harmless, 
While the second often harms. 
Within each human being’s first 
My whole is fitted tight; 
But if I came behind you 
‘ith a second sharp and bright, 
And plunged it in your first, I’m sure 
My safety’d lie in flight! 


2. CONCEALED MEASURES. 
Twenty-eight different measures are concealed in 
these lines. 

The banker smoothed his tangled hair, 

He’d sought the answer long, 
A chaffinch or a sandpiper, 
Which has the sweeter song? 
“A simpleton I surely am, 
My colleague I will see. 
A fellow well informed he is 
On ornithology.” 
His partner blinked and made reply: 
“*Tis hardly in my line. 
All kinds of riddles I denounce 
But those that I design. 


“I’ve met renown in many lands. 
My ardent friends declare 
Riddles I make electrify, 
And hold enchained the fair. 
“A handsome Spanish maiden once 
Pledged me her sacred word 
She'd give her diamond pin to guess 
My riddles that she’d heard. 
“To tell it really as it chanced 
I'd stop almost too long, 
But after this acknowledgment 
I moved among the throng 


“As if I really trod on air, 
My foot scarce touched the ground. 
I'd eet. ‘Cheer up now, my man, 
At last success you've found.’ 
“This record of the past forgive, 
I see I have digressed.” 
His tone dramatie now became, 
“I fear, dear sir, you jest. 
“A sandpiper was never known 
In song to raise a voice, 
While all who hear a chaffinch sing 
Will in his song rejoice.” 


3. CONUNDRUMS., 

When is there philosophy in a duck? What are 
the most famous chickens? What bird is worn 
round the neck? Which bird is a royal sports- 
man? What bird resembles a baby? What bird 
is like a second o in love? What bird is needed 
at dessert? 

4. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 
Add the same two letters to make each change. 

By adding two letters change skill to a map, 

And a flower that is sweet to a fruit; 

A claim that is legal to curious plant, 

And a coat of a seed to a shoot. 


A metal that’s rough to a job that is small; 
An animal to to apprehend; 
A club to the work that is done at one time, 
And a tap or a stroke to to mend. 
Now change your good sense to a sorceress old; 
To twist to an equal or mate, 
And evil or sick to formal or cold; 
A vase to to shake, agitate. 
To injure to walk in deliberate way; 
To read to a kind of a shell; 
To strike to a halt, a noose or a jerk; 
A nickname to look out or guard well. 
A luminous body to stiffening change; 
efusal to a passage or nick ; 
Change spoken to that which in chorus is sung; 
A Scythian to a piece that is thick. 
And one of our states to an engine of force; 
To scorch to inquire, explore; 
Equal value we’ll change to to shrivel or dry; 
_ A Scotchman to prop or to score. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Wings. wu. Fire. 1. Life. 

2. Fit, fitch; ant, chant; hat, hatch; amber, 
chamber; lee, leech; air, chair; ran, ranch; eat, 
cheat; pin, pinch; pit, pitch; tor, torch; tea, 

n, finch; ink, chink; per, perch; pun, 


wren, wrench; Ben, bench; arm, charm; win, 


winch; in, inch. 


——EE————— 





BRAVE MUSTACHE, THE DOG SOLDIER OF FRANCE, By Pauline C. Bouve. 


N the days of a long, long time ago, 


There was war far over the sea; 


And nobles and peasants went out to fight, 
With trumpets and banners and armor 


bright, 


Clattering hoofs of horses that prance, 
Flashings of saber, musket and lance, 


All under the free, 
Fair fleur-de-lis, 
The flag of the Kingdom of France! 


ranks 
Marched a soldier of low degree, 


hat — 
Just happy and free, 
A soldier to be! 
This humble lover of flag and drum, 
Won in the soldiers’ hearts a place, 


For alas! he was dumb 
Mid the babel and hum. 








Mid the glittering lines of that army’s 


Who asked for naught but his daily keep, 
A bone, a crust, and a place to sleep. 
Contented to follow the drum’s rat-a-tat, 
Stockingless, shoeless, without coat or 


He was not handsome; he lacked of grace, 
But the pleasant look in his honest face 


And his faithful eyes in a wonderful way 
Spoke the words that he never could say. 


When he passed by, the drummer boy, grasping his 
stick, , 
Beat a livelier rat-a-tat-tat. 
The flag-bearers waved him their gay salutes, 
When, at the first call of ‘* Saddles and Boots!” 
With ears, nose and whiskers all lifted to hear, 
The first in the line was the dumb volunteer, 
Without coat or hat — 
What cared he for that? 


Then the captain rode up and smilingly asked, 
** What name for the soldier without sword or sash?’ 
There was silence till Jaco, the drummer boy, 


was reached, 


cried, 
**°Tis his whiskers, my captain, that fill him with 

pride!” hold 
** Bravo!’ laughed the captain. ‘** But to put down no 

name 


For such a good soldier were counted a shame!’ 
Then, quick as a flash, 
‘* His name is Mustache!” 


By sharp teeth that held fast till the French camp 


And the guards were aroused by the scuffle and crash! 
** An action so gallant, so wise and so bold 
Deserves prompt promotion. Mustache shall now 


The rank of a corporal, my brave grenadlers. 

What say you?’’ The colonel was answered by cheers, 
While cockade and sash 
Were tied on Mustache! 


But hard times came, as in war they must come, 
And the ranks of the French were in dangerous plight. 
For an Austrian heart ’neath a French cockade 
Had entered the camp with a dark plan laid. 
For aid he had begged, to bear message or note — 
Whatever the colonel spoke or wrote. 

He was scarce out of sight 

When suddenly halted—his trousers 

held tight 





But ’twould fill a big book to tell all his brave deeds, 


And so from that day he ever was called 
Just ** Mustache’’ in the army corps. 
And down the long lines of the uniformed ranks, 
All joined in applauding Mustache’s quaint pranks 
When he stood at **Attention,’’ holding saber or gun 
In his fore paws deftly as though he had done 

The same thing before 

Many, many times o’er! 


lance; 
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How he saved the French flag before cannon and 


Fetched baskets of bread to the wounded and sick; 
On errands of duty e’er faithful and quick. 

And then how, at last, a medal he won 

From the hands of the Emperor Napoleon, 

Who read its inscription with quizzical glance: 
**To Mustache, the Brave Dog Soldier of France!’’ 
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AN UNDERSTANDING SYMPATHY. 


HE motor-man was clanging his bell impa- 

tiently to hurry the truck before him off the 
tracks, when a small boy with a couple of school- 
books under his arm pulled aside the tarpaulin 
with which the truck-load was covered, and 
dropped to the ground, scarcely a yard from the 
oncoming car. The motor-man jammed his brakes 
with all his strength, but the car did not stop until 
the front wheel had passed over the boy’s foot, 
almost severing it. The man jumped down, and 
extricating the limp little body, carried it tenderly 
to the sidewalk, tears of suffering in his own eyes 
—he had a youngster at home about as big as this 
one. 


While some one telephoned a near-by hospital, 
and some one else made a tourniquet of the little 
strap about the boy’s books, stopping the stream 
of blood, the mother ran up, half-wild with grief, 
and an excited crowd gathered round the grocery- 
store where the boy moaned on the floor. 

As the motor-man started out into the street 
again, the crowd assailed him with fists and 
stones; one of the latter crashed through the 
grocery window and almost struck the mother, 

vending, weeping, over her boy. She started up 

ao as the ambulance surgeon pushed his way 
hrough the mob. Realizing that her boy was in 
— hands for the time, the woman rushed to the 
door. 

“Stop, there!” she cried. “Stop, I tell you! 
I’m his mother! I live right across the street 
there, and I saw ithappen, and it wasn’t his fault! 
He done all he could!” Her white, tear-drenched 
face won its way; the men dropped their stones 
and listened to her. 

““My man’s a motor-man, too!” she cried. “Let 
him loose, I tell you, and leave him get on his car! 
He ain’t to blame, | say! Somebody else’ll have 
to suffer for every minute he loses! J know! 
And I ain’t going back to my boy till I see him 
safe out o’ your hold, you loafers!” 

Ashamed, admiring, convinced, the crowd scat- 
tered. The motor-man scrambled to his feet and 
seized her hand. 

“God bless you!” he said. “I did do all I could 
—l’vea boy of my own —”’ 

“I saw!” the woman sobbed. “I know,” as 
the man jumped on his car again. “God knows 
we've all got troubles enough without making ’em 
any worse for each other.” 
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REVERSION TO ORIGINAL TYPE. 


HE domestication of animals has to be kept 

up from one generation to another, or they 
take on the wild nature again. It is somewhat 
the same with the civilization of mankind. The 
basis of character lies beneath all training, and it 
is essentially savage. We can study this prin- 
ciple of nature best in the case of animals. Mr. 
C. E. W. Bean in his recent book, “On the Wool 
Track,” has made some important observations 
on this point as he has studied the conditions of 
sheep-farming in Australia. 


Animals have an inconvenient way, if left to 
themselves for a generation or two, of reappear- 
ing in the form which their ancestors discarded 
centuries back—like the South African stock. 
Some tame pigs went wild, perhaps eighty years 
back, on the Lower Macquarie. 

There is an animal there in the reed beds still. 
But itis a fierce, active brute, with enormous high 
shoulders and light hind quarters, with a hog 8 
mane and a hump, that starts suddenly from his 
drink in the marshes and glares up at you — 
ing till the foam flakes away from under his long 
curled tusks. 

Let the most carefully bred cattle run wild, and 
in a short time the old brindles reappear amongst 
them. In next to no time there comes back to 
them the beautiful alert, head-erect stare of real 
wild stock. The tameness is easy enough to rub 
off, but the wildness is not. 

One stock-owner told us of a calf that he took 
from a wild cow in the milk. He hand-fed it. 

“But, bless you, he’d butt the bucket about the 
yard for want of anything better,” he said. “You 
could always tell him erwards, when he grew 
up, and was feeding amongst the others. As you 
came near, his head would always come up with 
a jerk, nostrils wide, and he’d never take his wild 
in > eyes off you till long after you had 
passed. 

“Same wre with sheep. I remember two Border 
Leicesters, imported m England on to a hill 
station. Soon after came a fall of snow in the 
ee. Not those rams, but their children, 

hat had never seen snow, began to paw the snow 
away to get at the feed under it. None of the 
other cross-breds did that.” 
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HANDS THAT HELD THE DISTAFF. 


N May-day, 1788, according to the Cumberland 

(Maine) Gazette of a slightly later date, the 
maids and matrons of Portland—then Falmouth 
—assembled at the house of the Rev. Samuel 
Deane and showed a skill in the womanly craft of 
combining pleasure with charity which seems 
prophetic of modern methods of parish usefulness. 


“More than one hundred of the fair sex were 
present,” runs the item. “An emulous industr 
was never more apparent than in this beautiful 
assembly. 

“The Saheatty of fair hands gave motion to not 
less than sixty wheels. Many were occupied in 
preparing the materials, besides those who at- 
tended to the entertainment of the rest—provision 
for which was a presented by the guests 
themselves, or sent in by other generous pro- 
moters of the exhibition, as were also the mate- 
rials for the work. 

“Near the close of the day Mrs. Deane was 
presented by the company with two hundred and 
thirty-six seven-knotted skeins of excellent cotton 
and linen yarn, the work of the day, excepting 
about a dozen skeins which some of the compan 
brought in ready spun. Some had spun six, an 
many not less than five skeins apiece. 

“She takes the opportunity,” concludes the item, 
which one suspects was contributed to the Gazette 
by the Rev. Mr. Deane, “of returning thanks to 
each, which the hurry of the day rendered im- 
yracticable at the time. To conclude, and crown 
he day, a numerous band of the best singers 
attended in the evening, and performed an agree- 
able variety of excellent pieces in psalmody.” 
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FREE ENTERTAINMENT. 


NDER the doctor’s orders, a gentleman was 

seeking complete rest. He had found aremote 
mountain hamlet in Tennessee which proved to 
be, in the matter of quietude, all that the most 
irritable patient could desire. There was nothing 
whatever by way of distraction. The stranger 
Sut under the same tree for three days, just moving 
with the sun, and in all that time not even a dog 


& 


barked. But on the fourth day, according to the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, the town began to present 
an appearance of flurry. 


Men and women hurried between the houses, 
children ran excitedly hither and thither, and now 
and then a most important individual crossed the 
road—and by and by crossed back again. 

It was so evident that something big was going 
to come off that my curiosity was roused. By an 
by the mayor of the town approached me. 

““Mebbe you'd like to see some fun, mister?” he 
asked. I assured him that nothing would please 
me better. 

“Then,” said he, “you come over in my sto’. I 
one chair reserved for you, whar you can see it 
all.” 


“But what’s going to happen?” I asked. 
“Mis’ Peets’s little boy Tawm is gwine have his 
tooth pulled,” said the mayor. 
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CONCISENESS AT A DISCOUNT. 


RANZ Joseph, although sixty-two years a mon- 
arch,—or perhaps because of it,—is no slavish 
admirer of red-tape methods. He loves the fluent, 
direct manner of the military man, and is on the 
best of terms with the bluff, honest generals of his 
army. The London Times tells how he upheld one 
of them in his controversy with the bureaucracy. 


The officer was Goleotey. a taciturn old soldier 
whom the whole Austrian army knows and 
admires. After the occupation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Galgotzy was sent to build a military 
road. Funds were short, and the sum available 
for the purpose seemed hopelessly insufficient. 
By dint of hard work and genet? Galgotzy 
succeeded, nevertheless, in ee orming his task, 


& 


and thereupon reported: “R built ; twenty-five 
—— lorins received, twenty-five thousand 
orins 8 


nt; remains nothing.—Galgotzy.” 
Dissatisfied with so summary an account, the 
audit officials ene for a detailed statement of 
expenditure. Galgotzy ignored the application, 
which was presently renewed in es md form. 
Impatient of red oe he replied, “ built; 
twenty-five thousan florins received, twenty-five 
thousand florins spent; remains nothing. 
ever doubts it is an ass.” 

Shocked by such impropriety, a red-tapist-in- 
chief submitted Galgotzy’s ‘“‘account” to the Em- 
pay who blandly inquired, “Do you then doubt 
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A USEFUL MONARCH. 


PRETTY little anecdote comes from Christiania 

by way of Harper’s Bazar. It seems that a 
quiet, tailor-made little lady, with hair of gold, 
went into one of the shops one day and bought a 
pair of boots. The saleswoman duly asked her 
address. 


“You need not deliver them,” the little lady 
replied. “Just have them eget, © you please. 
a husband will meet me here, he carry 

em.” 

And in a moment his majesty, stalwart Ki 
Haakon, came in, took the een’s parcel, 
they walked out ther as if they had never 
heard of the crown of Norway. 

They are a happy-looking pair—Queen Maud, 
who confesses an inordinate bashfulness, perhaps 
the most unexpected 4 poe in one reared 
in the atmosphere of the English court, and the 
young King, who is more like the president of a 
rustic democracy than a crowned monarch, so at 
one is he with the people. 
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A DISPLAY OF LEARNING. 


E was a British working man, and he had so 

many children that he used to call the roll 
before the Sunday dinner to make sure that they 
were all there. His wife was bringing in the 
steaming joint; it was time to begin. A writer in 
Answers tells the story. 


“?Erbert!” he cried. 

**?Ere, pa!” 

“ *Orace!”’ 

“Ere, pal” 

- *Rzeklah!” 

“ ’Ere, pa!” 

“ ’Ene 1”? 

“?*Enery,” who had just reached the seventh 
grade, decided to show off his Latin. 

* Adsum!” he bawled. 

For a few moments his father regarded him with 
baleful eyes. 

“Oh, you’ve ’ad some, ’ave yer?” he growled at 


last. “Well, you jist git away, then, an’ make 
room for them as ain’t!” 
o & 
““ ” 
JIT - QQ. 


OME of the most famous lines in poetry are 
those such as Tennyson’s, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees, 
in which the sound and rhythm answer perfectly 
to the sense. To go from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous, this quotation from Punch is interesting as 
proving that the same device may adorn even the 
plainest prose: 

The long, smooth zzz-pp of the tire gliding over 
the highway is true muste to the trained caret the 
Motorist.—Adv. in the Sketch. 

Punch’s comment is, “The wretched pedestrian 
has to content himself with the monotonous jij-aq 
of his new boots on the pavement.” 
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THE PHILATELIST IN LOVE. 
HE normal young man is generally desirous of 
meeting a girl of the right stamp, yet the 
Figaro advertisement below wears the air of 
novelty : 
A collector of postage -stamps, possessing 


1 specimens, desires to contract a marriage 
with a young lady, also a collector, who has the 
blue Mauritius stamp of 1847. No other need 


apply. 
¢ ¢ 


WHEN ALL ARE EQUAL. 


HE pessimist could not help thinking a very 

sad thought. ‘Money,” he reflected, “is noth- 
ing in itself. 

“Suppose we all had money, suppose every 


human being had forty or fifty thousand dollars 
— It wouldn’t do us any good at all. We'd 
a 








1 have to black our own boots and do our own 
washing, we'd all be so rich.” 
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An Unusual Opportunity 
To Earn a 


Guaranteed Timekeeper 


PEP, 
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@ The Special Watch here offered incorporates 
the most modern ideas in the construction of 
a popular-priced watch. Many of its features 
are absolutely new and used exclusively in this 
make. Here is a Watch for every-day wear, 
which is equally adapted for boy or man, and one 
which has excellent timekeeping qualities. Each 


Watch is guaranteed by the makers for one year 
from the date of purchase. Companion subscribers 
will do well to avail themselves of our Special 
Offer before the thirty-day limit comes to a close. 





DESCRIPTION 


@ This Watch is made in the popular 14 size, 1 7% inches in diameter, 
with choice of nickel or gun-metal finished case. Its principal features 
are: 1. Patent lever double roller escapement. 2. Solid cut and pol- 
ished steel pinions. 3. Hardened balance roller and staff, with polished 
bearing points fitting into especially hardened and polished steel bear- 
ings, equal to the ordinary jewels in high-grade watches. 4. Patent 
recoil ratchet to prevent mainspring from setting when Watch is wound. 
5. Tangent rocking bar. 6. Patent crown stem construction. Crown 
cannot be pulled off when setting the hands. 7. Silent winding 
mechanism. A patent retaining pawl takes the place of the ordinary 
click and spring in this Watch. 8. Pull-out setting stem. 9. Special 
lock method of fastening movement in case—no screws used. 


Our 30-Day Special Offer 


G The Special Watch here described will be given 
free to any Companion subscriber who secures and 
sends us within the next 30 days only one new sub- 
scription for The Youth’s Companion. When ordering be 
sure to send 15 cents extra for postage and insurance. 
Only one Watch given to a subscriber. The new sub- 
scription sent for this Watch will also count toward a 
Perseverance Reward and in the Vacation Award Contest. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
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Club was to open the next day. The 
hanging committee had arranged the ex- 
hibits of the members upon the walls of the 
club-room, which were draped in light brown 
purlap, held down by wide strips of burlap- 
cevered molding and large-headed nails. It 
was the first time the photographs had been 
hung on the newly decorated walls. There 
was considerable justification for the content 
with which the committee looked at its com- 
pleted work, as well as for its pride in the 
uniformly excellent quality of the photographs. 
‘‘There’s lots of satisfaction to be got out of 
a camera,’’ remarked Frank Dana, chairman 
of the committee. 

‘I'd rather sell anything else that I have 
than part with mine if I couldn’t get another,’’ 
was the comment of Henry Fuller, one of his 
colleagues. 

“T’ve had more fun,’’ said Dana, “and more 


To annual print exhibition of the Camera 





narrow escapes, too, hunting things with a 
camera than half the men 
who go hunting with a 
gun.”’ 

“Gun-hunting! Humph! 
That’s business for fellows 
who like a full stomach 
better than a full portfolio of 
views. I was going to say 
something harsh, but I guess 
harshness would better come 
from the other side,’’ said 
Fuller. 

After a few moments’ 
silence he continued, rem- 
iniscently : 

‘Do you see that mountain 
view over there’on the wall 
near the dark-room door? 
Yes? That’s the great Sel- 
kirk Glacier in the Canadian 
Rockies. That expanse of 
snow in the center is the 
glacier itself, filling a valley 
a mile wide, and no one 
knows how deep. I took that 
view from the little Swiss 
chalet that serves as a rail- 
road-station and hotel a mile 
or two from the foot of the 
glacier. I wanted a nearer 
view, and started up the path 
which had been pointed out 
tome. It was in June, and 
the fountain was playing 
on the green lawn about the 
station, and I thought that 
1 was going to have a pleasant morning’s walk 
and a new experience. I had never shaken 
hands with a glacier, and was anxious to meet 
one at closer quarters.’’ 

He paused, and with a quizzical smile, re- 
marked, ‘‘I got my wish.’’ 

‘‘Go on. Go on,’’ came from Dana and the 

others, as Fuller seemed to forget their pres- 
ence. 
“Oh, yes. I was just remembering how it 
seemed. Well, I had not gone far into the 
forest before I was wading through snow. 
There were signs of a path, so I was in no 
danger of losing myself, but the snow was so 
soft that walking was difficult. When well 
out of sight and call of the station, I chanced to 
look one side, and my heart began to beat 
pretty fast as I recognized fresh bear tracks in 
the snow. It did not beat with eagerness to 
photograph that bear, either. I wished that 
I was anywhere else than on that path just 
then, when my wish was suddenly gratified. 
Instead of being on the path, I was under it, 
and tangled up in the branches of a fallen fir- 
tree that had been covered by the snow. As I 
slumped down, I seemed to hear a growling 
underneath, and was sure that the bear had 
preceded me and was waiting to give mea 
warm welcome. I was pretty badly frightened. 
You needn’t laugh, fellows. I was frightened, 
and any of you would have been, too, armed 
only with a camera, and with conscientious 
seruples against shooting when you haven’t 
any gun. Luckily the bear wasn’t there, and 
I breathed a sigh of relief after I got out, 
when I saw that his tracks went off in the 
direction of the Asulkan Glacier, instead of 
following the route I was taking. I finally 
managed to get to the foot of the glacier after 
climbing over the boulders’ of the terminal 
moraine. 

“‘Were you ever face to face with a glacier? 
If you haven’t been, you will not understand | 
how I felt. I could see the Illecillewaet River | 
trickling from beneath the ice-wall. I took | 
a photograph of the moraine, and afterward | 
I photographed the glacier itself. Then, fool | 
that I was, I started to climb up on the ice | 
to see it at closer quarters, and also to get a/| 
better picture of the valley and the mountains | 
beyond, looking in the direction from which I 
had come. I got up there all right, and was | 
walking along the dirty gray snow that covered | 
it, and thinking how different it looked from | 
the turquoise blue of. the glacial ice of which 
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I CAUGHT ON THE SNOW-CRUST 
WITH MY HANDS. 


| to safety. 


one reads. I had chosen a good position, and 
was looking in the view-finder of the camera, 
preparatory to pushing the button, when the 
snow began to settle under my weight. I 
thought that this was because it was soft, but 
the settling kept on, and before I realized it, 
there was a crack in its surface each side of 
me. Then I understood that I was standing 
on a bridge of snow over a crevasse in the ice, 
and I gave a spring toward the solid snow on 
the other side of the nearest crack. The dis- 
tance was too great for me, and my feet landed 
on the crack itself. For a moment I thought 
I was safe, but the snow, jarred by the force 
of my leap, went crashing into the chasm 
below. My feet slipped, but I caught on the 
snow-crust with my hands as I went down, 
and hung there for a second. Then the crust 
broke and I fell. It seemed as if I would 
never stop. My eyes were shut and I dared 
not open them: I had an idea that if I kept 
them closed I should not see my mangled body 
when it struck. Finally I 
did hit bottom, and was still 
afraid to open my eyes. I 
lay there I don’t know how 
long, thinking of all that I 
had read of the fate of 
those in my predicament. 
I even wondered whether 
the plates in my camera 
would be spoiled when my 
body was found among the 
boulders of the terminal 
moraine after the flow of the 
glacier had carried it down 
to view. Finally I felt of 
myself, still with my eyes 
closed, to discover whether 
any bones were broken. 
When I found that I was 
all there, I had courage to 
open my eyes and look about. 
I was lying on the snow 
that had given way under 
me. It had served as a 
cushion, and broken the force 
of my fall. Then, too, one 
side of the crevasse rose at 
an angle of about seventy- 
five degrees, and it was 
down that side that I had 
slipped when the snow broke 
under my hands, else I had 
been killed. I still had bits 
of the snow-crust in my fist. 
As I looked up the wall of 
ice, which rose a hundred 
and fifty feet above me, it flashed like that 
piece of opal which Tanner, over there in the 
corner, carries in his pocket to give him sun- 
shine on cloudy days. The sun was shining 
down into my refrigerator prison, and my 
confidence in the accuracy of the writers about 
glaciers was restored. I vowed a thousand 
times, if I did once, that I would never go 





photographing glaciers alone again. 

‘At last it occurred to me that I was a fool 
to sit still, instead of exploring my prison to | 
discover whether it had all the comforts of 
home or not. It did not take me long to find | 
that it would be a pretty poor home that did 
not have more comforts. Then I chanced to | 
look down, and saw a sharp metal point sticking | 
up from the snow, and my heart leaped up| 
within me, for 1 saw my way of escape. That | 
point was on one of the legs of my tripod—you | 
know I always carry a tripod; I don’t believe | 
in chance resting-places fora camera. I quickly | 
dug it out and began to cut notches in the wall | 
of ice with it, and to climb up them. I won’t | 
tell you how many times I slipped back, for I | 
don’t know. I kept on working till I was | 
almost in reach of the top. One more notch, | 
and I could climb out. In my eagerness I was 
careless, and the tripod slipped from my hand 
and slid down into the crevasse again, and I | 
came near following it. I was completely ex- 
hausted, and for many minutes I clung there 
against the ice-cliff, shaking with the nervous 
reaction as if I had the ague. I knew that 
this would never do, and also that I did not 
have strength to climb down and back again. 
So with feverish haste I began to tear at the | 
ice with my finger-nails, till I had cut the last 
step, and painfully drew myself over the edge 


**It took me a long time to get back to the 
station, and I paid no heed to any tracks of 
animals that might have been in the path. I 
was recalled to myself as I neared the station by 
the shouts of some men and by the crash of a 
bullet through my camera. My bear of the 
morning had gone down to the clearing, and 
the men down there were shooting at him.’’ 

‘*Did they get him?’’ asked the member who 
hunted with a gun as well as with a lens. 

‘Not that time,’’ replied Fuller, “but his 
hankering for the flesh-pots of civilization led 
him to the hotel kitchen the next night, and 
his pelt now makes a fine rug. But I don’t 
like hunting animals. There is as much excite- 
ment as I need in hunting photographs.’’ 
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,; PHOTOGRAPHING A GLACIER 


Materials for Auto Cap. 


UR illustration shows the 
very newest head covering 
for cold weather wear—the 


Auto Cap. It is warm and com- 
fortable, and very stylish in appear- 
ance. For driving, automobiling, 
sleighing, skating, and all kinds 
of outdoor exercise, it is fast 
taking the place of other head 
coverings with the young people. 
These Auto Caps, while quite 
expensive to buy ready made, 
are very easy to make if one has 
the proper outfit and directions. 
The Outfit we are offering for a 
limited time to Companion sub- 
scribers is complete in every re- 
spect. It consists of five skeins of 
eightfold ‘‘Talmar’’ Germantown 
Yarn, one Crochet Hook, and 
plainly written directions. We can 
furnish the Yarn in white, red, gray 
or navy blue. Or, if preferred, we 
will supply the following color com- 
binations: white and red, white 
and gray, white and navy blue. 
When ordering be sure to state 
the color or colors desired. 





Ou Off. The Outfit of Materials for making an Auto Cap 
r er. given to any Companion subscriber for one new 
subscription, post-paid. Price of Materials $1.00, post-paid. 








Two-in-One 


Brass-Craft Outfit. 


HIS Outfit provides a complete equipment of tools and supplies for two 

of the most popular Brass-Crafts—Hammer-Etch and Pierced Brass. 

The Pierced Brass method is used chiefly in making candle or lamp 
shades, lanterns, etc., where the light from one side is to shine through the 
brass and show the design. In the Hammer-Etch method, the brass is first 
mounted on a wooden base, and the design worked out by hammering cer- 
tain portions with the mallet and etching tool. The finished work has the 
appearance of solid heavy brass. This method is very appropriate for 
making book racks, photograph frames, plant stands, wall mottos, trays, etc. 
The Brass-Craft Outfit contains 1 piece Stamped Brass for calendar frame, 1 piece 
Stamped Brass for candle shade, 1 Mallet, 1 Etching Tool, 1 five-point Background Piercer, 
1 Piercing Awl, 1 Steel Veining Tool, 1 Wooden Forming Tool, 1 Steel Folding Tool, 1 pack- 
age Brass Fasteners, 6 Thumb Tacks, 1 Brush, 44 yard of Bead Fringe, 1 bottle Brass Lacquer, 
1 package Polishing Powder, 1 Brass-Craft Manual and Catalogue, all enclosed in a neat 


partitioned box. 

The complete Outfit given to any Companion sub- 
Our Offer. scriber for one new subscription and 10 cents 
extra. Price of Outfit $1.00. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver, or will be sent by mail for 35 cents additional. 


The 1911 Stenciling Outfit. 











TENCILING is now generally recognized as one of the most desirable 
methods of decorating fabrics for beautifying the home. Briefly stated, 
stenciling consists in applying color to a chosen material through the 

openings of a cut-out stencil design. This decorative method can be applied 
to a great variety of articles. For instance, the furnishings of an entire 
room,—window curtains, table scarf, portiéres, couch cover, sofa pillow,— 
and even the walls of the room, can be completely transformed and a beauti- 
ful harmony of result secured through the use of the stencil design. 

Bright, enterprising women and girls have applied the decorative stencil 
to bureau scarfs, table cloths, screens, sideboard cloths, neck scarfs, and 
even to gowns for evening wear. The quality of the fabric used is really of 
little importance ; in fact, some of the very prettiest effects have been ob- 
tained by the use of the very cheapest materials. 

The Art Stenciling Outfit here offered is complete in every respect, and is adapted 
either for the beginner or for one who has already made some progress in the work. It 


contains 6 large tubes Permanent Stencil Colors, 1 large bottle Stencil Medium, 2 Stencil 
Brushes, 6 best quality Stencils, 5 Stencil Thumb Tacks, and Instructions. 


Our Offer The 1911 Art Stenciling Outfit given to any Com- 
* panion subscriber for one new subscription and 
10 cents extra, postage included. Price of Outfit $1.00, post-paid. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single pose A issue of the paper, 
alone eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. - 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the voastas of money 
by us, the date after the address of your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Bo 





DIATHESIS. 


HE word diathesis in medicine 
means ‘“‘a constitutional pre- 
disposition.” Certain indi- 
viduals, or often certain 
entire families, may be con- 
fidently expected to react 
physically in one way, while 
other individuals or groups 

“of individuals will react in 
another way. This is why doctors are interested 
in the family history of their patients. By finding 
out what sort of material people’s tissues are made 
of, the doctors are able to. judge what sort of 
physical strain the patients will prove most sus- 
ceptible to. 

Some people are physically “all wool and a yard 
wide”; others should be marked “handle with 
care—this end up.” It is when the stress of life 
comes that these differences in the texture of 
people, so to speak, become most apparent, and 
it is the common, simple, every-day ailments to 
which all are subject that try people out, and 
grade them according to their physical class. 

One schoolboy will stub his toe, grumble a 
minute, and that is the end of it. The next boy 
will meet with the same accident, and must stay 
at home for a week and have his toe poulticed. 
The first boy has inherited sound tissues. He can 
afford risks that the second boy must avoid if 
possible. Nature has insured him for a higher 
sum. 

The so-called strumous diathesis, or tuberculous 
tendency, is always bad soil for all ailments, even 
though tuberculosis may never actually develop 
in it. Its subjects will show a susceptibility to 
various ailments, such as pleurisy, repeated at- 
tacks of influenza, or bronchial weakness—they 
are constantly reminded that a foe waits at the 
gates of life. 

It would be hard to enumerate the many ills 
that are now traced to the gouty diathesis. Among 
them may be mentioned tonsillitis, asthma, and 
many forms of skin trouble, such as outbreaks of 
herpes, or eczema. Many people who are of the 
gouty or arthritic type will suffer from repeated 
attacks of tonsillitis, or herpes, or hay-fever while 
young, and become the victims of genuine gout in 
middle life. 

Another constitutional predisposition is the 
neurotic or nervous type, in which, as its name 
implies, the nervous system is at fault, and will be 
selected as the point of attack. These are, in 
fact, the three great types into which all imperfect 
physical material may be divided—the strumous, 
the arthritic and the neurotic. In many persons 
two different types may be found blended and 
exercising a modifying influence upon each other 
—an influence which may be either favorable or 
unfavorable. 
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THE LAST RESORT. 


HEN her granddaughter arrived from the 

city to spend Thanksgiving with her, Mrs. 
Barlow was alittle overpowered. ‘She’s so pretty, 
and knows so much, and has such nice manners 
and such handsome clothes, I’m a little afraid of 
her,” she confided to the girl’s grandfather. 

“Sho, now!” said Mr. Barlow, in a comforting 
tone. “T’ll risk but what you’ll tell her plenty of 
things she doesn’t know in the week she’s here. 
Don’t you worry, mother.” 

It was the very next day that his prophecy came 
true. Mrs. Barlow told him of it that night with 
glee. 

“It was all along of a pretty blue dress Marjorie 
has,” she said. ‘She showed it to me, and said, 
‘Look at that spot, grandmother. Right on the 
front of the skirt, and nothing will take it out. I 
don’t know what it can be!’ 

“So I asked her what she’d used, and she told 
me. I can’t half remember the names, but there 
was Dryrub and Cleanall and benzin and chloro- 
form and chlorin and Spotout and —” 

“Hold on,” said Mr. Barlow, “you’re making up 
some 0’ those names.” 

“Well, hers were just as ridiculous,” said his 
wife, “and you never saw such a sight as that 
skirt was—rings of one color and rings of another, 
where she tried the different fluids and dry clean- 
ers, and inside. of all the original spot of greasy 
dirt. 

“*Have you ever tried soap and warm water on 
it?’ IT asked her, and she, allowed she hadn’t. 

“Well, I got out the original spot in about five 
minutes,” said Mrs. Barlow, smoothing down her 
apron with a satisfied air, ‘‘and some of the clean- 
ing circles have come out. I can get most of ’em 





out, I guess. Of course, as I told her, the dress 
won’t ever look the same on account of some of 
the material having been eaten away by what 
she’s put on; but ’twill be so she can wear it. 

“I didn’t twit her, of course not,’ said Mrs. 
Barlow; ‘‘but I shall write Myra to-night that I 
didn’t suppose a child of hers would be so without 
a knowledge of the rudiments, and have to come 
to the country to learn ’em. I shall ask her if she 
doesn’t think maybe she’d better change Mar- 
jorie’s college—leastways I’d like to,” said Mrs. 
Barlow, slightly relenting. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


HE European miner in West Africa frequently 

adopts a costume almost as simple as that of 
the natives. Efforts to reform him in the interest 
of cleanliness or fashion are usually of no avail. 
The average, however, is not so bad as the man 
mentioned in Maj, F. G. Guggisberg’s ‘We Two 
in West Africa,” who secured work with a Mr. 
Stockfeld at the Tarkwa Mine. 


Mrs. Stockfeld, who took an interest in her hus- 
band’s staff, noticed that the newcomer evidently 
possessed no clothes seoent his striped pajama 
suit. For the whole of his first week he worked in 
the mine in it, ate his food in it, sat on his veranda 
= 5 sd evening, and, as her “boy” ascertained, 
slept in it. 

esides arousing her kindly feelings, the sight 
of those pajamas grew daily more unpleasant—a 
mine not being the cleanest place in the world to 
work in; so she bought a beautiful new suit from 
the store. 

“Give it to him,” she said to her husband. “It 
will be something for him to wear while the other 
is being washed.” 

“T doubt it,” replied her husband, who knew his 
man, “but anyway, he can use it as a dress suit.” 

“Yes, so nice to have something clean to change 
into after work,” said Mrs. Stockfeld. 

The manager gave the present with a few tactful 
words. The next morning the miner was at work 
in the mine in the new suit, and his boy, gleefull 
discarding his native cloth, appeared henceforth 
in the old suit. 
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THE ORDERLY’S OMELET. 


FEW convalescent sailors, dismissed from 

hospital, but not yet strong enough to report 
for duty, were placed in a makeshift asylum near 
the naval station and entrusted to the care of an 
orderly, the surgeon’s assistant. The orderly 
determined to make an impression at the outset 
by serving a memorable breakfast to the languid 
“tars.” 


He decided that an omelet was the thing to 
bring him renown. nk who know nothing fear 
nothing,” and he broke his dozen eggs into a big 
mixing-bowl with all the assurance of a five-thou- 
sand-dollar chef. 

After he had beaten the eggs till his arms ached, 
and still they did not rise and foam as he felt sure 
an omelet should, he cast_about him for some 

— ingredient to work this wonder for him. 

is eye lighted on a box of baking-powder. 

“That’s it!” and he dumped the contents of the 
box into the eggs. 

Presto! The reluctant material rose to the top 
of the bowl, overflowed on the table, and ran 
sees } floor in pursuit of the novice as he fled 

e door. 
Pausing on the +‘ * in a yellow flood, he called 
his men, “Say, there’s plenty of stuff in the 
Get yourselves a good breakfast.” 





pantry! 
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MEETING AN EMERGENCY. 


RONICAL comment on the law’s delay would 

not be in order were its habitual movement as 
swift as in an instance cited in the Central Law 
Journal. An Arkansas judge had convened court 
at one of the towns on his circuit, when it was 
found that no pens, ink or paper had been pro- 
vided, and upon inquiry it came out that no county 
funds were available for the purpose. 


The judge exclaimed somewhat forcefully, then 
drew some money from his own pocket. e was 
about to hand it to the clerk, when a visitin 
lawyer, a high-placed, imported article, brough’ 
on to defend a case of some importance, spoke up 
in an aside plainly audible over the room: 

- “Well,” with infinite contempt, ‘I’ve seen some 
pretty, bad conditions, but this—well, this is the 
mit.’ 

“You are fined five dollars for contempt, sir!” 
—_— the judge. “Hand the money to the 
clerk. 

When the eminent lawyer had humbly complied, 
the judge turned to the clerk. 

“Now, Mr. — out and get what Pepe. ink 
and paper the court may require, and if there is 
any change left over you may give it to the gentle- 
man. 
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ALMOST A RELATIVE. 


N impecunious nobleman, says a writer in the 
London Daily News, saw a portrait of an 
ancestor in a West End shop window. He went 
in and inquired the price. It was twelve pounds. 
ten shillings. 


“T'll give you ten pounds,” he said to the shop- 
keeper. But the price was refused, and there was 
no sale made. 

Some time later the nobleman was dining in the 
magnificent new London house of a business man 
of the type called self-made. He noticed a familiar 
portrait on the wall. 

“Ah,” said the host, observing his guest’s inter- 
est in the painting, “that is a portrait of an ances- 
tor of mine!” 

“Indeed!” said the peer. “Then we must be 
related,” he continued, with — gravity. “He 
ja on within fifty shillings of being an ancestor of 
mine!” 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION. 


HEY were talking about the manners of chil- 

dren, and how those of the city differed from 
those of the country. Finally, old Mr. Beesom, 
who was the grandfather of sixteen boys and girls, 
in town and out, said: 

“Manners depend, like everything else ; but my 
experience is that country children will refuse a 
nickel twice before taking it, and they always say 
‘Thank you.’ ” 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


LD Mr. Moulton frankly confesses that he is 
not a member of any church. 

“But I go regular,” he invariably adds, ‘‘and 
what’s more, I get to the meeting-house on time. 
It’s part of my religion not to disturb the religion 
of other folks.” 


Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 











STAMPS Wikte Staite bo. Toicad Onto. 


I9ii CALENDAR FREE 


We will send 9 lovely Valentine & Easter Post Cards 
and a pretty New Year Calendar Card Rrted in colors 
and gold for 4c to pay po: e, ete. This remarkable 
offer is made to get you to help introduce our busi- 
ness in_your locality. Address S $4. New eas 
Pub. Co., 233 So. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, ete., and Album, 5c. 1000 

Mixed; 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25e._ 1000 hinges, 
5e. Agts. wtd., . List Free. Ibu 4 
C. Stegman, 5943 Brilliante Ave., St. Mo. 


PARENTS!=5 


It costs $16 to say the above word just once [ff 

to the readers of this paper. It would cost [ff 

say the word by circular letter, and i] 

400 by sealed letter. ” | 

Why not tell you by these means all that the | 

hundreds of interested Parents, Authors and = 
Educators have said about 


A Guide to Helpful Reading? 


Because a WORD to the WISE is sufficient. 


“TI wish I could have had this unique booklet 
seventy years ago!’ is the expressed feeling at 
80 of that successful writer, J. T. Trowbridge. 

See issues Dec. 9 and 15 for what a few of the 
others have said. 

Children that have used the book from 8d 
and oh grades have done much better school 
work. ~? individual promotions in 7th and 
8th grades have been traced directly to the 
use of the plan. 

No dollar spent for the child will accom- 
plish more for his future. 

cloth binding, Fifty Cents. 

Price Prepaid \ Teather, gold edges, One Dollar. 

; Name in gold on cover 15c extra. 
To avoid mistakes write plainly. 


ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DEPT. |. SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN, U. $. A. 
























Tan etc. Just what every sportsman and 

hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 

women and boys. Cost very low. Success guar- 
anteed, big profits. Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine. Write le 


School of Taxidermy, 4041 Elwood Bldg. , Omaha, Neb. 


Chicken Raising Made Practical 
For City People 


Hatch chicks in any room 
with a Handy Hatcher. It 
weighs less than 6 Ibs.; 
$3.50 holds 25 eggs; is as accurate 

as the largest standard 
incubator and duplicates the hen’s nest in every 
particular. Costs only $3.50 with valuable book 
—Moss System of Home-Made Fireless brooders, 
and best feeding methods. Send for catalog 
THE HANDY HATCHER COMPANY, 

Dept. 13, Kansas City, Missouri. 
























The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry's Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 


exactly what you 

expect of them. For sale 

everywhere. FERRY’S 1911 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








“Don’t Bake 


Beans for Me” 


Some thousands of men have said 
that to their wives after tasting a dish 


of Van Camp’s. Anda 
million more ought to 

say it. For the baking 

of beans is a long, hot 

task. It must be started 
sixteen hours in advance. 
And the result is a failure in 


any home oven if digestibility 


means anything at all. 


The proper baking of beans in a home oven is utterly out of the 


question. 


Beans must be baked in live steam. 


They need twice the heat that you ever get to the center of the 
home baking dish. ‘That heat is required to break up the food 


particles so the digestive juices 


can act. Otherwise the beans, 


instead of digesting, ferment and form gas. 


In the Van Camp kitchens the beans are 
baked in steam ovens, heated to 245 degrees. 
They are baked in small parcels so the full 
heat goes through. The beans are digestible. 

They are baked without crisping, without 
bursting the skins. So the beans come out nut- 
like, mealy and whole. 

They are baked with the tomato sauce, per- 
meating every atom with a delicious zest. The 
result is the likable kind of baked beans. 


These beans remain, until you open the can, 


exactly as they came from the oven. Nota 
savor is missing, not a flavor is changed. 

The housewife keeps them on the pantry 
shelf, ready to serve ina minute. They become 
her most convenient meal. 

When Van Camp’s are used, baked beans 
become a very frequent dish. And beans are 
84 per cent nutriment. They are richer than 
meat in food value, and cost but a third as 
much. 

Doesn't it seem that every housewife would 
welcome such a dish. 


we, Yan@mps x. 


Dish” 


But get the right beans, else you'll be dis- 
appointed. Van Camp's are made of the whitest 
and plumpest Michigan beans—beans all of 
one size. The sauce is made from whole toma- 
toes, ripened on the vines. We could buy dry 


WITH TOMATO pork. ge ANS 


Dish” 


beans for one-fourth what we pay. We could 
buy tomato sauce for one-fifth what ours costs. 
But the result of our way isa dish five times 
as good. When you once taste this dish you 
will insist on Van Camp's. (10 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 
Van Camp Packing Company isi Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Phoenix 
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loose scarf. 


to 16 for men. 





black, sizes 12% to 14 for ladies. 
Do not fail to give size and color desired. 





Mufflers | 


The Phoenix Muffler furnishes perfect protection against 
the cold, damp days of winter and spring without the least sug- 
gestion of sweater- 
about the throat by means of a patented fastener in front— 
snaps on and off in an instant, and is readily adjusted asa 
We can supply in white, light blue, gray and 


like clumsiness. Snugs up close and trim 


Two Phoenix Mufflers given to any Companion 
subscriber who secures and sends us one new 
subscription and 20 cents extra, postage inclu- 
ded. Price of Mufflers 50 cents each, post-paid. 


$ PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Black and gray, sizes 144 
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OTHER,” exclaimed little 

WEE Gibbs, as she stood in 

the doorway, ready to start for 
school, ‘‘ain’t I ever going to have a party ?’’ 

‘*A party?’’? Mrs. Gibbs regarded her 
daughter smilingly. ‘‘Now what set you out 
on that? Pretty soon you’ll be as bad as Miss 
Sarah Ann. She was always talking about 
having a party.”’ 

‘Didn’t she ever have one?’’ questioned the 
small girl, anxiously. 

‘I don’t believe she ever did,’’ replied the 
mother, “and I guess she won’t be apt to 
now.” 

‘“‘Why didn’t she ever have a party?’’ per- 
sisted Lucetta. 

“My land, child, how do I know? Unless 
it was because she was so poor. She wasa 
Gordon, and the Gordons never had anything. 
The town pays her board at Mrs. Potter’s. 
Come, start along to school. 
You’ll be late.’”” Mrs. Gibbs 
stepped back into her pleasant 
kitchen, while Lucetta, still in- 
tent on parties and Miss Sarah 
Ann Gordon, went slowly down 
the path. 

Lucetta would have hastened 
her steps had she known that 
Miss Sarah Ann was even 
then peering out through Mrs. 
Potter’s front door, watching 
for her, and with a mind as 
intent on parties as Lucetta’s 
own. 

**Lucetta Gibbs can’t have 
got by without my seeing her,’’ 
she thought, anxiously. “Ido 
wish she’d-come!’’ and just 
then Lucetta appeared, coming 
briskly along the highway. 

‘* Lucetta! Lucetta!’’ she 
called vigorously, waving a 
thin, twisted hand toward the 
child. “ Come over here a 
minute!’’ 

Lucetta came obediently to 
the open door. She looked at 
Miss Sarah Ann with a new 
interest. ‘‘I wonder if she 
wishes she could have a party 
now,’’ thought the little girl; 
and when the old lady began to 
speak she flushed consciously, 
thinking that Miss Sarah Ann 
must know her very thoughts. 

‘T’m planning to have a party, Lucetta,’’ 
Miss Gordon said, ‘‘and my hand is so lame 
that I can’t write the invitations, so I want 
you should step into Mrs. Benton’s and Mrs. 
Marsh’s on your way to school and tell them 
that Miss Sarah Ann Gordon sends her com- 
pliments, and will be pleased to have them take 
tea with her to-morrow afternoon. ’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ said Lucetta, her blue eyes spark- 
ling with excitement. 

“And when school is out,’’ continued Miss 
Sarah Ann, “you run up to Mrs. Captain 
Welden’s and tell her the same, and stop and 
ask the Wheelock girls and Miss Carter.’’ 

““Yes’m,’’ answered Lucetta, her voice raised 
above its usual diffident note. “Mrs. Potter’s 
away, ain’t she?’’ 

“Yes, she is, and she won’t be home until 
Friday morning. You stop in on your way 
home, and tell me what they say.’’ 

Lucetta started off briskly. She remembered 
that her mother had said that Miss Sarah Ann’s 
time for parties was past; and she thought to 
herself, with a little thrill of joy, that perhaps 
people were never too old for parties. She 
gave Miss Sarah Ann’s invitations with so 
eager a look that Mrs. Marsh declared that she 
almost thought it was Lucetta’s own party. 

‘TT hope that Mrs. Captain Welden will 
come,’’ thought Lucetta, as she climbed the 
hill to the big white house the round-columned 
porch of which gave an air of dignity to the 
entire village. Mrs. Welden’s acceptance was 
given in so surprised a voice that Lucetta grew 
anxious again. Perhaps, after all, her mother 
was right, and Miss Sarah Ann’s time for 
parties was past. 

“She said the ‘Wheelock girls,’ ’’ thought 
small Lucetta, a little scornfully, ‘‘and they’re 
as old as she is, every speck.’’ 

After seeing Lucetta on her way, Miss Sarah 
Ann rose slowly to her feet, and aided by a 
cane, hobbled toward the kitchen. Bent as she 
was by many attacks of the rheumatism which 
had so nearly crippled her, she was still a 
woman of unusual height. Her hair was black 
and smooth, her eyes bright and clear, and 
there was an air of vigor about her slender 
figure. 

If Lucetta Gibbs was impressed by Miss 
Sarah Ann’s undertaking, the older members 
of the village were no less surprised. The tax- 
payers, at the corner store that night, talked it 
over gravely. It seemed to be a question of 
some importance as to Mrs. Potter’s opinion of 
the affair. Their wives and daughters received 
the news more lightly. The younger women 





— SARAH ANN’S TEA- PARTY 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 












made a joke of it, until their mothers 

declared it to be no laughing matter, and 

wiped their eyes as they recounted the 
sorrows and disappointments of Miss Sarah 
Ann’s youth. 

‘Sarah Ann has been a martyr and never 
found it out,’’ said Mrs. Welden, when she told 
her husband of the invitation. ‘‘She was 
nothing but a child when she began to work 
and do for the family, and she kept the old 
folks in comfort as long as they lived. I re- 
member when we went to school together the 
other girls all had parties, and Sarah Ann was 
always saying that she was going to havea 
party some time; but we all knew she couldn’t. 
The Wheelock girls and I used to laugh about 
Sarah Ann’s party, but Amelia Carter never 
did. Amelia always had more heart than the 
rest of us.’’ 

On the day set Miss Sarah Ann was ready 
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MISS SARAH ANN DID NOT LOOK SO VERY OLD, AFTER ALL. 


for her guests long before it was time to expect 
them. It was a little after three when Miss 
Amelia Carter opened the wicket gate and 
nodded to Miss Sarah Ann at the window. 
The other guests soon followed. Each of the 
ladies was apparently anxious to show her 
pleasure in being there. There were no dull 
moments of silence, such as sometimes befall 
less well-chosen gatherings. 

A little after five Miss Sarah Ann excused her- 
self, and her visitors could hear her hobbling 
steps going back and forth in the adjoining 
room. Miss Sarah Ann, as she put the cup 
custards and plates of golden sponge-cake on 
Mrs. Potter’s dining-room table, could hear the 
cheerful conversation of her guests, and her 
dark eyes beamed happily. 

‘*They’re having a real good time, I can see 
that,’’ she said to herself, and when she asked 
them to step out into the dining-room for a cup 
of tea, she looked admiringly at their becoming 
gowns, which rustled with such'a grateful 
murmur of prosperity and comfort. 

“TI know that you made this sponge-cake 
yourself, Sarah Ann,’’ declared Miss Carter, 
approvingly. Miss Sarah Ann flushed even 
more happily, and said that it did not come out 
quite as good as she had expected. 

It was just sunset when the guests thanked 
Miss Sarah Ann for their pleasant afternoon 
and closed the wicket gate behind them. As 
it swung to it seemed to shut all their laughter 
and talk behind it, for they had nearly reached 
Mrs. Benton’s house before one of them spoke. 
Then Mrs. Welden, with a curious break in her 
voice, said: 

‘*Did you hear Sarah Ann say that she had 
never had a party before?’’ 

**Yes,’’ responded Mrs. Marsh, ‘ ‘and I had 
all 1 could do not to burst right out a-crying. 
We all know that there never was a better 
woman than Sarah Ann Gordon, or one who 
has done more for her folks, and there she is 
now —’”’ 

‘‘She’d be supporting herself now if her poor 
hands would let her,’’ interrupted one of the 
Wheelock girls. ‘‘She told me that she had a 
Christmas present of two dollars, and she had 
been saving it to have this tea-party with.’’ 

‘*Then we are not beholden to Mrs. Potter ?’’ 
said Mrs. Benton. 

**You’re not beholden to anybody,’’ declared 
old Miss Carter, quickly, ‘‘and I’m going to 
tell you something that I never meant to speak 
of. Sarah Ann needn’t have been a town 
pauper as she is now. When folks found out 
her condition I offered her a home, and I urged 











it all I could. But she wouldn’t listen to me. 
She said she wouldn’t be a burden to anybody. 
She said that her father and grandfather both 
paid taxes in this town, and as long as she had 
got to be taken care of she’d feel better — 
Miss Carter’s voice shook and she left her 
sentence unfinished. Her listeners murmured 
sympathetically, and Mrs. Marsh declared that 
Sarah Ann did just right, ‘‘and nobody ought 
to look down on her for it, either,’’ she con- 
cluded, valiantly. 

As her guests disappeared in a silent proces- 
sion, Miss Sarah Ann hobbled out to the kitchen, 
to be confronted with Lucetta. “I came down 
to help you wash the dishes,’’ the little girl 
explained. 

‘Well, I’m real glad to have you, I’m sure,”’ | 
said Miss Sarah Ann, gratefully. “I feel pretty 
tired.’’ 

Lucetta stepped quickly about, putting away 
cake and cookies, and carefully washing and 
wiping the china cups, while Miss Sarah Ann 
sat in the big wooden rocker and lived over the 
joys of the afternoon. Her face was delicately 
flushed, her eyes sparkled, and as Lucetta 
looked at her she thought that Miss Sarah Ann 
did not look so very old, after all. 

**T guess it’s because she had 
the party,’’ Lucetta decided, 
hopefully. 

‘*It was real good of you to 
come down and help me, Lu- 
cetta,’’ said Miss Sarah Ann. 
“*Tt would have taken me a 
good spell to have cleared 
away. I seem to be more tired 
than I expected. But I hada 
perfectly splendid time, and 
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Do You Need Power ? 


Listen! Do you have to operate a churn or cream 
separator, run a washing machine, turn wringer, 
operate vac ie cleaner or fruit tre e sprayer, or 
pump water? If you have these things to do, 
you certainly need power. 


Olds 


Gasoline 
Engine 


A new size 
designed es- 
pecially for 
pum ping 
water and fur- 
nishing power 
for just such 
purposes as here sug- 
gested and for many 
other uses about the farm, village home or coun- 
try place where a little power is needed 


This is acompact 1 nantachegnenat r water- 
cooled gasoline engine. Sold either sepa- 
rately or direct connected to powerful 
pump—both on one base. 


If you haven’t running water in your house, you 
need our pneumatic water 5s ate m with’ this 
engine and pump to operate it. Pump can be dis- 
connected in a moment and power used for other 
purposes. 

Do not answer this advertisement thinking this 
engine is a_toy. It isn’t, but a wonderful Olds 
Gasoline Engine full of busine ss, inexpen- 
sive, cheap to operate and a wonderful producer 
of power. Remember the Olds Gasoline Engines 
have been the standard of the country for over 
8 years. The engine here offered is simply a 
newer and smaller size of the Olds Engine of 
national reputation. 

Send for Prospectus telling all about this Wonder- 
Sul little Engine and its Uses. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 


Here it is. 


















so did my company, I could 
see that. 

‘*They talked every minute. | 
I want you should take that | 
cake home to your mother. | 
Now don’t you forget it.’’ 

But Lucetta had stepped to 
the cupboard, and made no 
response. When all was in| 
order in the little kitchen she | 
slipped out the side door un- | 
noticed, leaving Miss Sarah 
Ann smiling to herself as she | 
reviewed the joys of the after- 
noon. 

The little girl hurried 
through the fragrant spring 
twilight, her mind filled with 
a great resolve. 

“‘Mother,’’ she exclaimed, as 
her mother rose from the door- 
step, where she had been wait- 
ing Lucetta’s return, ‘‘ain’t I 
ever going to have a party ?’’ 

“Why, I guess you will have 
one some time, if you’re a good girl,’’ replied 
Mrs. Gibbs. 

“Mother, I want to have it right away,’’ 
urged Lucetta, her voice near totears. “I don’t 
want to wait till I’m on the town, same as 
Miss Sarah Ann had to. Can’t I have it 
to-morrow ?”” 

‘My soul!’’ exclaimed the astonished mother. 
“‘T never saw a child like you! You can have 
a party to-morrow if you want to.’’ 


A WIT’S MEMORY. 


early life Douglas Jerrold was a midship- 
man in his majesty’s service. On one occa- 
sion, mentioned by a contributor to St. 
James’s Budget, he had gone ashore with his 
captain, and was left in command of the gig. 
While the commander was absent two of the 
men in the midshipman’s charge requested per- 
mission to make some trifling purchase. The | 
good-natured young officer consented. 

‘*By the way,” he said, ‘‘you may as well 
buy me some apples and a few pears.’’ 

‘All right, sir,’’ said the men, and they 
departed. 

The captain presently returned, and still the 
seamen were away on their errand. They 
were searched for, but could not be found— 
they had deserted. 

Any one acquainted with the navy will 
readily imagine the disgrace into which Mid- 
shipman Douglas Jerrold fell with his captain. 
The event made a lasting impression upon him, 
and years afterward he talked about it with 
unabated chagrin and excitement. | 

When he had put his dirk aside and become 
a fighter with a keener weapon than his dirk 
had ever proved, he was one day strolling east- | 
ward, possibly from the office of his own 
newspaper to certain printing premises in | 
Whitefriars, and was suddenly struck with the | 
face and form of a baker who, with his load 
of bread at his back, was examining some 
object in a shop window. 

There was no mistake; even the dusting of 
flour could not disguise the truth. The ex- 
midshipman walked briskly to the baker’s side 
and rapped him sharply upon the back. 

“T say, my friend,’ said he, ‘‘don’t you 
think you’ve been rather a long time about 
that fruit?’’ 

The deserter’s jaw fell. ‘‘Lor! Is that you, | 
sir?’’ he said, in such a tone of mingled appre- | 
hension and shame that Douglas Jerrold burst 
out laughing, and went his way. 
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A RARE 
BARGAIN 


E HAVE a limited 
supply of the Outfit 
described left over from the 








; season ending November 


1st. This is now offered at 
nearly one-half the usual 
price until our stock is ex- 
hausted. 


Our subscribers should 


; quickly avail themselves 


of the opportunity to se- 
cure this unusual bargain. 








+ Stenciling Outfit No.2 


HE art of Stenciling, which con- 

sists in printing by hand on walls, 
fabrics and other materials, through 
the use of a stencil plate, has become 
a most popular handicraft. This 
stencil plate consists of a prepared 
paper having a cut-out design. By 
brushing a color through these per- 
forations, the design is transferred 





The 


desired. 
charm of this work consists in the 
simplicity of its application, also in 
its adaptability for a wide range of 


upon the material 


decorative effects. By means of cut- 
work patterns and a brush and paint 
a colored repeating design can be 
transferred to bed spreads, table cov- 
ers, wall papers, lainbrequins, scarfs, 
curtains and other fabrics. Our Sten- 
§ 6ciling Outfit consists of 1 Stencil 
Brush, 8 half tubes Stencil Paints, 4 
Stencil Cut-Work Designs, 4 Thumb 
Tacks, 1 tube Stencil Medium and 
full Directions for Stenciling. 


Price 65 cents 


Post-paid 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SE6S8 IV BEES THE YOUTH’S 


SHAWMUT RUBBERS 





Double the 


wewe where the 


wear css 


FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
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“Universal” Bread Maker. 


HIS is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
‘D eaiean The hands do not touch 
the dough. Put in all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
kneading rod combines the yeast, 


can be.done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity offrom 2 to 6 loaves. 








THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 


Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
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WARRANT E D 


SYRUP *TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 


YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 50° *1.00 
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GREENE'S | 
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THE POST-CARD PROJECTOR 


An Ideal Entertainer. This Post-Card Projector is the latest and best of home enter- 
tainers. It will furnish amusement and instruction for the whole family on many a long 
winter’s evening. Showing your collection of post-cards, photographs and vacation pic- 
tures with one of these Projectors is a much pleasanter and better way-than the old method 





Amusement and Instruction 


For the Whole Family. 


Shows Post-Cards. 
one appreciates, is that it uses ordinary colored post-cards instead of the usual glass slides. 
Every home has its collection of cards, which can be increased at small expense by adding 


The special feature of this modern magic lantern, which every 


cards illustrating prominent places throughout the world. These post-cards are very in- 
expensive, and can be secured in practically every community. The Projector will throw 
upon the screen enlarged reproductions of these post-cards in the exact colors of the origi- 
nals. But post-cards are not the only things which this wonderful machine will show. 
Photographs, newspaper and magazine illustrations, mounted insects, the works of a watch 
in motion, etc., can be enlarged and reproduced to the great enjoyment of your audience. 


of passing them round for inspection. The Post-Card Projector will enable you to throw 
upon the screen brilliant reproductions of your cards and photographs so that the entire 
company may enjoy them at the same time. Enterprising Companion boys and girls 
can also earn pin-money by charging an admission fee to these exhibitions. 





THE 
OFFER. 


The Post - Card 
Projector, equip- 
ped with an Acet- 
ylene Gas Gener- 
ator, given to any 
Companion sub- 
scriber who se- 
cures and sends 
us one new sub- 
scription and $1 
extra. Price 


$3.50. 


Sent by express, 
charges in either 
case paid by the 
receiver. Shipping 
weight 4 Ibs. 











KG 
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Description. The Post-Card Projector which we offer this season has been made to 
order from our own specifications. A Projector of this size and construction is usyally 


sold for seven dollars. It has two powerful burners instead of one, as heretofore. The 
lens is especially selected, and will give a clear picture about 3% feet in diameter. The 
body of the machine measures 10% x 6 inches, and stands 63% inches high. This Pro- 


jector is equipped with a special Generator, which makes Acetylene Gas for the Lantern 
from Calcium Carbide. This Gas gives an intense white light, which is even stronger 
than that of the electric light. Flexible Tubing, a small can of Calcium Carbide, and 
complete directions are included with the Projector. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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